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Even in the Antarctic an uninvited visitor could scarcely 
have had a more chilly reception. The pointed snub was 
for a prowling cat which invaded the penguins’ domain at 
the London Zoo. 


Tracing the Thunderstorms 


Lookouts of the Weather Men 


A small group of scientists have 
set up observation points to 
plot the thunderstorms occurring 
in the United Kingdom. ‘They 
are working in association with 
the Meteorological Office, and 
they will supersede the com¬ 
bined efforts of many observers 
scattered all over Britain, who 
have been sending reports of 
storms. 

They are located at four points 
of the compass—at Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire; at Camborne, Corn¬ 
wall; at Leuehars, Fifeshire; and 
at Irving-stone, Northern Ireland. 
These four stations are equipped 
with apparatus which can plot 
any thunderstorm occurring in 
these islands and approximately 
a thousand miles beyond. 

They consist of wireless re¬ 
ceiving stations of a rather 
peculiar kind. The signals they 


Merry Old Bird 

As Australian slender bill 
cockatoo, said to be more 
than 120 years old, was the 
principal attraction at the Ha¬ 
wick Cage Bird Society Show 
held recently. The bird was 
. shown by Mr James Elder, whose 
father and grandmother owned 
it before him. 

This cheerful centenarian, 
undeterred by the burden of its 
years, broke into something 
very like a waltz when a spec¬ 
tator began to whistle. After 
this performance, to the great 
delight of all the children 
crowding round, it perkily raised 
one of its claw's and said: 
“Shake hands!” Certainly this 
merry bird carries its 120 years 
very lightly. 


receive are impulses from the 
lightning, flashes on a very long 
wavelength of 24,000 metres, 
which is the wavelength at whicfci 
the “atmospherics ” are most 
intense. These atmospherics, or 
shock wavefronts, are received on 
cathode ray tubes, which form a 
visual platform of where the 
lightning flash is’ taking place. 

Although the flash lasts only 
about a thousandth of a second, 
the screen is sensitised to make 
the trace last much longer, and 
the corner of the screen where 
the flash occurs indicates the 
corner of Britain or its environs 
where the actual lightning dis¬ 
charge took place. By correlating 
the screen traces at the four 
stations accurately with time, a 
high degree of accuracy can be 
obtained for distances up to. a 
radius of 1500 miles. 

Special precautions are taken 
to ensure that lightning flashes 
beyond this distance are not 
recorded, otherwise the stations 
would be loaded up with a com¬ 
plicated array of flashes. 

Observations are made from 
the four stations 12 times daily, 
between 7 a m and 10 p m. As a 
sideline to their interesting work, 
the scientists report by radio to 
aircraft, thus enabling the pilots 
to avoid storm areas. 

SWIMMING SUCCESS 

A new South African amateur. 

record of 11 minutes 23.7 
seconds for the women’s 880 yards 
free-style has been set up by 12- 
year-old Joan Harrison, of East 
London. She beat the old record 
by 72.9 seconds, and was only 15.1 
seconds slower than the world 
record. 



When Sudan’s absence was 
noticed in the morning scores 
of circus employees went in 
search. Eventually the errant 
crocodile was found in the circus- 
amphitheatre curled up asleep 
near electrical apparatus which 
had been designed to • keep 
spectators warm 


Crocodile’s Day Off 

five-f.oot crocodile named 
Sudan, ■ which is on show at 
the circus in the Wavcrley 
Market, Edinburgh," caused con¬ 
siderable confusion when he 
escaped from his heated travel¬ 
ling trunk the other day and 
went on a tour of exploration 
among the booths and stands. 


Have Animals a Language 
of Their Own ? 

Recording 4000 Zoo Voices 

Tf you could have visited Detroit Zoological Park in America 
* recently, you might have seen the Curator, Arthur M. 
Grcenhall, conducting an unusual experiment in an attempt to 
answer the question ; Have animals a’language of their own ? 


This Week & 
EVERY WEEK 

See Page 6 


With a recording machine, Mr 
Greenhall is systematically regis¬ 
tering the sounds made by more 
than 4000 animals—when they 
are hungry, when' they have 
been fed, when they are bad- 
tempered, when they-are sleepy, 
when they are playing, and ■ 
during' mating periods. 

Assisted by other experts, he 
plans to classify the specific 
sounds made by each animal, and 
to find out whether there is a 
recognisable and consistent re¬ 
lationship between the s emotions 
of animals and the sounds they 
utter. 

An early setback in the experi¬ 
ment was the reluctance of some 
beasts to face the microphone. 
Several rhinos which had been 
heard making funny noises, be¬ 
came silent as soon as the record¬ 
ing machine was brought into 
their cage. It took three days 
to record their “gossip.” 

Some years ago Mr George 
Schwidetzky, author of Do You 
Speak Chimpanzee? visited 13 of 
the principal zoos in Europe to 
listen to the ‘‘speech” of various 
animals, particularly monkeys 
and lemurs; and he later re¬ 
corded how he approached the 
monkey cages in the London Zoo 
and addressed the chimpanzees 
“in their own language.” 

“The animals listened, looked at 


me, and soon returned the greet¬ 
ing, coming to the railings and 
allowing themselves to be tickled 
and scratched as though we were 
old friends,” he wrote in his book. 
“One of them even showed me a 
hole in the wire where I could 
catch hold of him.” 

As further evidence that 
animals- make mutually recog¬ 
nisable sounds, Mr Schwidetzky 
described how in his presence the 
late Miss Procter, curator of 
reptiles at the London Zoo, 
addressed a crocodile with a nasal 
sound resembling a grunt. The 
crocodile, he said, immediately 
replied with a similar sound, and 
the two “conversed ” in this way 
for some minutes. 

He also tells the story of an 
American naturalist who taught a 
young female orang-utang to say 

Continued on page 2 


history on a bit 
of string 

JPantastic patterns in string are 
used by Arnhem Land Abori- 
genes to record their history. 

Mr P. D. McCarthy, anthro¬ 
pologist , from the Australian 
Museum who accompanied the 
Australian-American expedition 
to Arnhem Land, has taken hun¬ 
dreds of photos of string patterns 
and is mastering the native 
technique of string manipula¬ 
tion. Already he has about 200 
different patterns which, woven 
into the tribal songs and dances, 
tell the story of this least-known 
part of Australia. 

The only, string -figures pre¬ 
viously recorded were collected 
in 1936 by Dr Davidson, an 
American anthropologist. He 
made a study of the craft in 
Central Australia among the 
Arunta tribe. 


Earth’s Magnetic Crust 


J^on generations it has been 
thought that ■ terrestrial 
magnetism came from the centre 
of the Earth, but recently (as 
already briefly noted in the C N) 
it was observed that terrestrial 
magnetism actually decreased in 
the depths of a coal-mine. This 
seems to show that the surface 
strata are responsible. 


ess 


Chess is among 
lessons taught at 
Aylesbury Road 
Modern County 
School, Bromley, 
Two pupils have 
won the first places 
intheBritishGirls’ 
Open Chess Cham- 
’ pionship. 


C** lass 


Further observations will doubt¬ 
less prove that this is so. Camille 
Flammarion, the noted French 
astronomer and philosopher, 
thought that the Earth’s magnet¬ 
ism could not come from the 
centre because the centre is 
intensely hot. Beyond 1000 
degrees Fahrenheit magnetism 
ceases in metals. This is because 
of an alteration ' in atomic 
structure. 

If the centre of the Earth 
corresponds to red heat or above, 
then magnetism could not origi-' 
natc there, unless the great 
pressure altered the constitution 
of the molecules. It is probable 
that the Earth’s magnetism origi¬ 
nates in the metals scattered 
throughout its crust, which 
become magnetised by electrons 
shot out from the Sun during the 
sun-spot cycle. 

Terrestrial magnetism is, of 
course, the power which causes a 
compass needle to point north 
and south. 
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Britain’s Four-Year Plan Whooping Cranes World News Reel 


The way this country proposes to manage until the end of 
Marshall Aid in 1952 is described in an important White 
Paper published just before Christmas. It is a document of 
great concern not only to us but to Europe and America. 
Here the C N correspondent reminds us why it has been written 
and explains what it is about. 

jyjARSHALL Aid, or the European 1950, and what plans they have 
Recovery Programme, is a made to manage without Ameri- 
plan requiring the co-operation of can help when Marshall Aid ends 
two sides: the United States of ' on June 30, 1952. 

America and the European mem- The White Paper gives Britain’s 
ber countries. America ’ is pro- answer to these questions. The 
viding' large sums (partly as a short-term programme indicates 


Again 


gift and partly as a loan) for the 
purchase of goods essential for 
Europe’s recovery. The 16 Euro¬ 
pean nations (as well as the 
three Western Zones of Germany 
and the'Anglo-American Zone of 
Trieste) on their part have agreed 
to increase their own production 
as far as they can, and to trade 
with one another as much as 
possible. 

Under the scheme the. Euro¬ 
pean States have set up-in Paris 
the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (O E E C); 
the equivalent U S office is the 
Economic Co-operation Admini¬ 
stration (ECA), headed by Mr 
Paul Hoffman. 

America’s Money 

The chief fact to remember 
about Marshall Aid is that the 
goods and credits given to Euro¬ 
pean nations are provided by 
the American taxpayers. Now, 
the U S Congress authorises 
expenditure on Marshall Aid for 
one year at a time only, and, 
before granting further funds, 
likes to be assured that the 
money is used well and that the 
European nations are really doing 
their utmost in order to stand on 
their own feet again. This is 
why Mr Hoffman has asked the 
countries to State how they wish 
to spend the Marshall Aid dollars 
in the year ending on June 30, 

HAVE ANIMALS 
A LANGUAGE? 

Continued from page 1 
the word “Papa ” and to asso- 
ciate it with himself. The orang¬ 
utang also said “cup ” when she 
wanted a drink. - 

Chimpanzees, according to Mr 
Schwidetzky, produce good strong 
vowel sounds, but “although they 
are pioneers in the formation of 
syllables they seem to let then- 
consonants go to ruin, and in 
this respect they are sometimes 
bettered by monkeys and lemurs.” 

(Here, in conclusion, let it bo 
whispered that it is not only 
chimpanzees who “let their con¬ 
sonants go to ruin.”) 

Swedish College’s 
British Founder 

fJhiE Technical College at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, founded 
by a British business man named 
William Chalmers, has just ob¬ 
served the bicentenary of his 
birth by striking a medal in his 
honour. It bears his portrait and 
the words, William Chalmers, 
1748-1811. 

LUCKY! 

■ ^yiiEN a black cat became 
wedged between the wall of- 
a house and the wall of a railway 
embankment at Hackney not long 
ago, RSPCA. men removed 
bricks to rescue it, then rebuilt 
the wall. 


the whole plan of our trade next 
year, and gives the cheerful 
news' that we shall require less 
aid than this year. 

Our Expectations 

But the more vital part of the 
White Paper is the Four-Year 
Plan of Recovery. This plan, of 
course, is not, and cannot be, 
hard and fast, because our pros¬ 
perity depends largely on inter¬ 
national trade, and the extent of 
this cannot be foreseen. Further¬ 
more, we are,'and wish to remain, 
a democratic nation, with in¬ 
dividual initiative and liberty 
of aption. Consequently, the 
Government cannot forecast with 
certainty what the nation will 
decide to do. 

The White Paper is thus no 
more than a statement of the 
general lines which Britain ’ is 
most likely to follow in the next 
few years. Even so the document 
is very enlightening. 

Generally speaking, the Govern¬ 
ment believe that we should be 
slightly yet definitely better off in 
three years’ time than we are 
now. Our food consumption then 
should be bigger and probably of 
better quality than-in 1948. We 
should have more meat, eggs, and 
fats. There will probably be 
more clothing and household 
goods than before the war, but 
these will be distributed among a 
population exceeding- that of 1938 
by several millions. 

Although life will probably be 
easier in 1952 than at any time 
since the outbreak of the war the 
economic position of the nation 
will even then be very delicately 
balanced. The nation will have 
to strain every fibre to get much 
more food, coal, steel, engineering 
goods, textiles, chemicals, and 
ships. The reason for this is 
simple. Our productive capacity 
will be called upon not only to 
supply the much greater needs of 
our increased population, but also 
to pay (without '.the help of 
America) for the importation of 
raw materials and food from 
abroad. And as those imports will 
still bo one-sixth below the level 
of imports before the war, vve 
shall have to watch them with 
care. 

Turning the Corner 

If all is well, the White Paper 
says, we shall by 1953 have 
solved the .crucial problem of the 
balance of payments, and close 
the year’s accounts with a small 
surplus of foreign exchange 
worth perhaps £100,000,000. 

To carry out the great effort on 
the farm and factory very much 
money and work will bo required. 
Particulars of the proposed ex¬ 
pansion of industries and agri¬ 
culture are given by the White 
Paper in great detail. Yet even 
the most elaborate plan must 
depend for its fulfilment upon 
help from ordinary men and 
. women, Like that of a family, a 
school, or a workshop, the pros¬ 
perity of a nation depends on the 
work and diligence of every single 
member. 


J^arly in November the C N 
had an article about the mys¬ 
tery of the nesting sites of the 
whooping crane, America’s tallest 
bird, which is in danger of ex¬ 
tinction. It was hoped that the 
discovery of two whooping 
cranes in marshes near Saska¬ 
toon in Saskatchewan might 
solve the mystery. 

The wintering ground of. this 
rare bird is on the Texas coast, 
and American natural history 
societies, which have been keep¬ 
ing a careful check on it, report 
that the same number have re¬ 
turned as left for the breeding- 
grounds; there has been no loss 
in the total number, but the 
birds are not all the same. 

A careful study has resulted in 
the following report. Altogether, 
28 birds returned from the un¬ 
known breeding site in North 
Canada, and they included three 
young birds which had been 
hatched out in the spring, this 
gain being counterbalanced by 
the fact that three adult birds 
are missing. In addition there 
arc four birds on the Texas 
ground which did not migrate 
and have survived, and, strangely, 
another solitary whooping crane 
in Louisiana. 

This makes a total of 33 whoop-- 
ing cranes, the total known 
population of this great bird 
whose numbers 'just over a cen¬ 
tury ago were such that a 
naturalist could speak of “their 
mighty armies,” and whose breed¬ 
ing grounds stretched from the 
Mackenzie and Hudson Bay area 
right to Iowa and Illinois. 

At the Show 



FOR US. While Britain re¬ 
mains short of butter the sale 
of cream in Australia will be 
banned. The Minister for Com¬ 
merce stated recently, that ex¬ 
ports of Australian butter to 
Britain were increasing. 

Telephone and telegraph com¬ 
munication between South Africa 
mul Rhodesia teas severed for 
over 18 hours recently by a tor¬ 
nado in northern Transvaal 
which flattened two miles of tele¬ 
graph poles. 

The final results of the general 
elections held in Argentina last 
month show a decisive victory for 
President Peron’s party over the 
Radical party. 

Australia’s national health 
scheme passed through its final 
stages in the Federal Parliament 
recently. 

A British officer, Major A. J. 
Dring, of the Pakistan political 
service, is to be Prime Minister of 
the State of Bahawalpur. 

The Western Australian Rhodes 
Scholar for 1949 is 21-year-old 
Peter Dureclc, who is a Bachelor 
of Laws and President Of the 
National Union of Australian 
University Students. lie is 
coming to Oxford this year to 
study philosophy, economics, and 
politics. 

SIIE FORGOT THE DATE. A 

New York collector recently gave 
£400 in London for an autograph 
letter of Queen Elizabeth to 
Henry of Navarre. The letter, un¬ 
dated, was probably written in 


1584 and concerns a Protestant 
alliance against the Catholic 
League in France. 

Recent floods in Brazil mere the 
worst in the country’s history. 
Hundreds of people lost their 
lives; and thousands were made 
homeless. Whole villages ivcrc 
swept aivay, leaving no trace. 

TOINT OF VIEW. Last year 
the artists of the town of 
Baldwin in the U S exhibited 
their pictures in the public 
library. This year the exhibition 
is in the public laundry, where, 
the artists think more people 
will see the pictures. 

On Friday this iveek the 
Speaker and a party of M Ps are 
due to leave for Rome, where they 
are to stay for a week at the 
invitation of the Presidents of 
the tivo Chambers of the Italian 
Parliament. This is in return for 
a visit to Britain last summer of 
Italian M Ps. 

Abbe Breull, famous archaeolo¬ 
gist, believes that Africa was in¬ 
habited by people with white 
skins and red hair before the 
Negroes came. 

Bishops of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa have 
condemned racial discrimination. 
In a joint statement they say 
that discrimination between men 
on grounds of race alone is in¬ 
consistent with the Christian 
religion. 

HI! Scarecrows which make 
a noise are being used by'farmers 
in New Zealand. 


Home News Reel 


A young girl with an English 
sheepdog at a dog show held re¬ 
cently in London. 

Their Very Own 
Bus 

r JPjiE headmaster of Newtown 
School, Reading, oTten wished 
that the school had a bus of its 
own. The other day the boys of 
the school made his wish come 
true. 

With the aid of their metal¬ 
work instructor and the school 
electrician, the lads built a bus 
from spare parts taken from two 
derelict bakers’ vans, bought for 
£10. The total cost was less than 
£30. 

During the summer term the 
bus will be used to take the boys 
and girls of the school, as well as 
supplies' and books, to a camp 
by the River Thames. There, 
each class will spend a week, 
studying in the mornings and 
learning about the country in the 
afternoons.. The cooking and 
other household work will be 
done by the girls as part of their 
domestic science training. 


STAY-AT-IIOME. At Ashton, 
Cornwall, not long ago, Mrs Eliza 
Richards died at the age of 102 
after living all her life in the 
same square mile. 

The British Electricity Au¬ 
thority are considering six big 
hydro-clcctric projects in North 
Wales, estimated to cost 
£20,000,000. They ivould increase 
the electricity-generating capacity 
of North Wales fivefold and 
save about 5 00,000 tons of coal a 
year. 

CARRYING ON. Two out of 
every three insured men in 
Britain continue to work after 
they are G5, according to the 
Ministry of National Insurance. 

Hastings Council recently de¬ 
clined the gift of the town's 
oldest lugger. The Industry, 
ivhich helped in the evacuation 
of Dunkirk. The Industry, used 
by smugglers in days gone by, is 
now a derelict on Hastings beach. 

HIDDEN POWER. The first 
underground hydro-electric gene¬ 
rating station in Britain- was 


opened recently at Moral-, Inver¬ 
ness-shire. It has been built in 
a cavern hewn out of solid rock 
beside the River Morar. It is out 
of sight and so does not spoil the 
beauty of the surroundings. 

Basking sharks were seen in 
Campbeltown Loch, Argyll, not 
long ago, the first time anyone 
in the neighbourhood had seen 
them in the winter. It is thought 
the mild 'weather at the time 
had attracted them to summer 
haunts. 

Hanwo-rth airfield, Middlesex, 
adjoining the factory where 
Britain’s biggest freighter plane 
is being built, is too small for its 
first take-off. The plane (General 
Aircraft Universal Transport 
GAL 60) when finished will be 
taken in pieces to a larger air¬ 
field, re-assembled, and tested. 

As You Like It is being per¬ 
formed by the Young Vic Com¬ 
pany at the Old Vic Theatre this 
week—every evening at 7 pm, 
and Thursday and Saturday also 
at 2.30. 


Youth News Reel 


A IIELriNG HAND. The 

Girl Guides Association has re¬ 
ceived a gift of £5500 from 
the Treloar Crippled Children’s 
Christmas Hamper Fund. The 
money will be used for the wel¬ 
fare of Extension Guides— 
physically handicapped Guides 
who are unable to join in normal 
Guiding activities. 

. British Guides sent five cases 
of toys and games to ' the 
Refugee Children’s Hostels in 
Greece and a letter of thanks 
has been received, at Guide H Q 
from the Queen of the Hellenes. 

DB CYCLISTS. A Leeds 
business man, Mr James Stand- 
ish, has given 250 former RAF 
cycles to the Leeds Battalion of 
the Boys’ Brigade—enough for 


each Company to have 12 
machines. 

Ten Canadian Boy Scouts who 
arc attending the Pan-Pacific 
Jamboree being held near Mel¬ 
bourne flew to Australia on a 
training flight with the RC A F. 

Boy Scouts throughout Canada 
have been asked to help at 
depots of the United Emergency 
Fund fo? Britain which is start¬ 
ing a New Year clothing drive. 

When a man ivas overcome by 
gas fumes in the cofferdam of a 
ship he was rescued by Deep Sea 
Rover Scout Samuel Brown, a 
former Scoutmaster 'of Whitley 
Bay. The Chief Scout has sent 
a Letter of Commendation to 
Rover Scout Brown. 
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Old Martha and 

w 18th-century jug showing old 
Martha Gunn was recently 
sold in London for £200. 

Martha was a famous local 
character of Brighton in Regency 
clays. When George the Fourth 
was a boy holidaying at 
Brighton, it was she who sus¬ 
tained the spluttering prince as 
he. submitted himself to the 
waves, and, the story becoming 
known, a firm of potters cele¬ 
brated it by making a Toby jug 
representing the formidable old 
lady. 

It would have needed, not a 
mere Toby jug, but a full film 
with sound-track to do justice to 
the scene and series of events 
that accompanied the perform¬ 
ance of his father, George the 
Third, when, aged 51, that 
monarch bathed in the sea at 

WREN’S OTHER 
ST PAUL’S 

Jt is hoped that the wooden 

scale model made for Wren 
from his original design for St 
Paul's Cathedral will be on view 
again as soon as Cathedral 
repairs allow. Formerly ex¬ 
hibited, it was moved for safety 
during the war, and is now in a 
room hear the belfry which is 
not open to the public. 

When this specimen of 17th 
century craftsmanship is again on 
.view it will be interesting to com¬ 
pare Wren’s first design with the 
cathedral as we know it. 

Early Antarctic 
Explorer 

rihiE days when Edinburgh was 
the world’s most important 
centre for marine biological 
work are recalled by the news 
that Dr James Chumley has 
passed on in his 87tli year. 

In 1872 Dr Chumley set out 
with the late Sir John Murray 
in the wooden corvette Chal¬ 
lenger to carry out an explora¬ 
tion of the ocean beds. During 
this cruise the Challenger be¬ 
came the first steamship to cross 
the Antarctic Circle. The • re¬ 
sults of the expedition were 
published in fifty volumes. 

TRIBUTE TO 
PIONEERS 

j^Josr of the early experiments 
in flying in England were 
carried out at the Isle of Sheppcy, 
Kent, which became known as 
the “cradle of flying.” 

The men who made the Isle- 
famous, daily risking their lives, 
ate now to be honoured by a 
memorial there. The memorial 
will be of great interest to all air- 
minded people as it will take the 
form of a library and museum, 
with-books, pictures, and models 
illustrating the early attempts at 
flying between 1008 and 1912. 

Staying at School 

^Joiie young people are remain¬ 
ing at school beyond the 
school-leaving age. In 1938 there 
were 138,000 boys and girls at 
school between the ages of 13 
and 18; now. the number has 
risen to 203,000. 

This is regarded as excellent 
progress by the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, and he has asked local 
education authorities, governors, 
teachers, and others to encourage 
more parents to let their children 
stay on longer by providing .in¬ 
teresting courses, and by otirei 
measures, including sufficient 
maintenance allowances. 


the Royal Bather. NEW PORTS IN 


Weymouth. Who “dipped ” him 
there is no record to show, but 
Fanny Burney, the maid of 
honour at the Court, who kept 
a diary that we all prize, tells 
the rest of the story. 

In readiness for the solemn ■ 
event Court officials first 
secretly filled a spare bathing- 
van with an orchestra of 
musicians. As the royal machine 
entered the water the orchestra, 
in their machine, followed at a 
discreet distance, their presence 
still unguessed. And as the king 
at last took his plunge the band 
burst out with “God Save the 
King!” 

The king's bathe, wrote Fanny, 
was a great success. Who could 
doubt it? Whenever did anyone 
else take a plunge with musical 
honours? 

Repentant Actor 

_^mong those who attended the 
recent re-opening of St 
Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, was 
a famous actor who had laboured 
in the rebuilding'. 

Vienna’s 800-year-old shrine 
was badly damaged by German 
shell-fire in the war; but when 
peace came devoted men and 
women began the long task of 
restoration. Among them was 
this actor who during the Ger¬ 
man occupation had worked for 
the Nazis. 

He deeply regretted allowing 
himself to be tempted by the 
enemy, “the brown anti-Christs ” 
as he called them, and as a 
penance he wore rags and con¬ 
demned himself to working every 
day among the rubble, helping 
to raise again this glorious 
symbol of Christianity. 

Touched by his genuine con¬ 
trition his fellow-countrymen at 
last pardoned him for his asso¬ 
ciation with the Nazis. , 


EAST AFRICA 

Jn East Africa, where - expand¬ 
ing trade is calling for im¬ 
proved port facilities, there are 
at present only two deep-water 
ports — Mombasa and Beira; 
these handle almost all the 
trade from the two Rhodesias, 
Kenya, Uganda, and parts of the 
Belgian Congo. 

Two other ports, Tanga and 
Dar-es-iSalaam, which have no 
facilities for wharfside loading 
of ocean-going ships, serve Tan¬ 
ganyika. These were never really 
adequate, and the additional 
traffic arising from the ground¬ 
nuts scheme has resulted in 
serious congestion. 

Urgent steps are being taken 
to improve Dar-es-Salaam, and a 
new port is to be constructed 
in Mikindani, where special 
machinery will handle the 
groundnuts. A railway 150 miles 
long will connect the coast with 
the hinterland. 

Fuel for railways in this area 
has always been a problem, but 
much is hoped from recently- 
discovered coal deposits close by. 

Flying Padre 

J^ife is never monotonous for 
Captain Victor Pedersen. He 
is the “flying padre ” of the Sal¬ 
vation Army in Australia’s 
sparsely-populated Northern Ter¬ 
ritory, and his methods of trans¬ 
port vary from native canoes to 
motor-cars, as well as a folding 
bicycle which he carries in his 
plane. 

All are used for one good 
reason—to carry the Gospel to 
the heart of Australia. He holds 
meetings everywhere he goes, 
visiting not only townships but 
cattle stations, settlers’, homes, 
and outlying missions. 

Tucked away carefully in his 
aircraft he has his movie pro¬ 
jector for showing religious and 
other films. 


Young Players 

Virginia Vernon is the dancing Will-o’-the Wisp and Derek May 
plays the part of Cubby in the London production of Where the 
Rainbow Ends. Both are 13 years old. 


NEW MONEY FOR 
OUR POCKETS 

''JhiE design of our coins is to be 
altered. This has become 
necessary because with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Dominions of 
India and Pakistan the King has 
given up the title of Emperor 
of India, and the words Ind: 
Imp: (India Imperator) will have 
to be omitted from the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Strangely enough, the first 
issue of silver florins, made just 
one hundred years ago, had to be 
replaced owing to a mistake in 
the inscription. The words Dei 
Gratia, by the Grace of God, 
were omitted and the coins be¬ 
came known as “graceless ” 
florins, 


Refuelling 

The light plane on the left had been 
in the air in California for 19 days 
when the picture was taken, and we 
see how it was refuelled from a jeep 
travelling at 80 m p h. The two pilots 
were attempting to break the 30-day 
endurance record. 

The picture below shows the battle¬ 
ship Duke of York being refuelled 
at sea by means of a pipeline from 
H MS Finisterre. 


New Borneo Church 

gi Michael’s Cnuncn at Sanda- 
kan in North Borneo, de¬ 
stroyed by the Japanese-during 
the war, was among the most 
beautiful Houses of God in the 
Tropics. Built of local grey-green 
stone and white Hong Kong' 
granite, it stood upon a hill sur¬ 
rounded by flowering trees. 

Now, three years after the 
liberation, a new township of 
temporary palm leaf and round- 
timber buildings has sprung up 
amid the ruins of the old; and 
conspicuous above them stand 
the ruins of St Michael’s. But 
it is to be rebuilt, to the ever¬ 
lasting memory of the brave 
British and Australian Service¬ 
men who perished in the Japan¬ 
ese death marches. 


Art in Whitechapel 

’J'he trustees of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallbry are drawing up a 
programme designed to attract 
more visitors. An interesting 
feature will be an exhibition 
illustrating the history of the 
East End of London. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the Trustees’ aim will succeed, 
for this praiseworthy gallery may 
have to close unless more finan¬ 
cial help is forthcoming. The 
L C C are making a grant of 
£1250 this year towards the 
annua] cost of £5000, but the only 
regular support has been £500 a 
•year from the City Parochial 
Foundation. 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery 
was established in 1901 as a result 
of the work of the well-known 
Canon • Barnett in local Church 
schools, and under the trust terms 
no admission fee can be charged. 

MIDGET PLANE 

'■JhiREE American mechanics 
claim that they have made 
the smallest plane in the world. 
Weighing only 130 pounds, with a 
15-foot wing span and a length of 
13 feet, it has been named the 
Weebee Midget. It has an 181-h p 
engine and a range of 90 miles; 
and the pilot lies prone along the 
top of the fuselage, strapped to it 
by a special. harness, and reach¬ 
ing the controls through two 
armholes in the body of the plane. 

Very Hot in Winter 

"^yriEN an English university 
man who has lived for 
three years in New Zealand was 
asked to give a wireless broadcast 
of his impressions of the 
Dominion he had something to 
say. about the unusual climate. 

In his broadcast Dr D. Daiches 
Raphael said there is less sun¬ 
shine and more cold in, England, 
but when it is cold people can put 
on their winter woollies and keep 
them on. But he found that in 
New Zealand people have to 
change their clothes at an hour’s 
notice. 

It can be very hot on a winter’s 
afternoon in New Zealand, while 
in summer it can be very cold at- 
morning, noon, or night. 

There are no seasons, ready, is 
Dr Raphael’s opinion after living 
for three years in New Zealand. 

Most places in New Zealand 
have from 2000 to 2400 hours of 
sunshine a year and no snow at 
all. England and Wales have 
about 1700 hours of sunshine 
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ERIC GILLETT TELLS C N READERS ABOUT— 


Three Films Well Worth Seeing 


is some time since the 
cinema gave us a really good 
“Western.” United Artists’ Red 
River, which has^ points in 
common with Covered Wagon, 
and The Overlanders, was pro¬ 
duced and directed by Howard 
Hawks. He has made a really 
exciting affair of it, full of in¬ 
cident with several supremely 
thrilling moments. John Wayne 
and a promising newcomer, 
Montgomery Clift, are the stars. 

The story tells how Thomas 
Dawson (Wayne) is on his way 
out West with a wagon' train in 
the 1840’s. He decides to leave 
the train with his partner and 


make for Texas. Immediately 
afterwards the train is attacked 
by Indians and there is a terrible 
massacre. Matt Garth, a boy of 
13, escapes and joins Dawson. 

In the next fourteen years 
Dawson sees his cattle flourish 
beyond his wildest dreams, and 
Matt (Montgomery Clift) grows 
up to be an invaluable assistant. 
There is no cattle market in the 
impoverished south, and Dawson 
decides to drive his stock to 
Missouri. 

The film's main subject is this 
tremendous trek, with mutinies, 
stampedes, and Indian attacks 
among the hazards of tire 


The Huggett Family at home 


journey. Most of the time the 
strong wills of Matt and Dawson 
are in conflict, and with age 
Dawson has grown into an 
obstinate and opinionated man. 
The ending is happy, with Daw¬ 
son taking' Matt into partnership 
after a terrific scrap of the kind 
which could only take place in 
an American film. 

Red River is lively and con¬ 
vincing. The camera work is 
excellent, and the dialogue 
mainly natural and easy. Howard 
Hawks knew exactly what he was 
about when he made this film. 

(Jinemagoeus who enjoyed Hue 
and Cry, which was directed 
by Charles Crichton, will be 
interested to see his new picture, 
Another Shore. -Like Hue and 
Cry, it is an ingenious frolic, 
and this time Mr Crichton has 
made use of Dublin almost as 
cleverly as he brought diilerent 
parts of London into the earlier 
film. 

Gulliver Shiels (Robert Beatty) 
is a romantic young Irishman 
who lives on a small legacy and 
dreams perpetually as he sits 
in St Stephen’s Green of the 
South Seas, and how he can 
raise the money to go out there. 
Gulliver’s plans involve him with 
an eccentric gentleman (Stanley 
Holloway) who knows Tahiti well, 
and with Jennifer (Moira Lister) 
who had different ambitions for 
him. 

It is all slight, well-contrived, 
thoroughly artificial, and full of 
good fun, and some of the Irish 
brogues are a joy to hear. How 
good it is to see and hear that 
fine actor Fred O’Donovan again, 
and to stand with Gulliver on 
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Robert Beatty and Sheila Manahan 
in the film Another Shore 

the steps of the Bank of Ire¬ 
land looking across to the placid 
facade of Trinity College. 

Another Shore might well have 
been called Dublin Holiday. It 
is a refreshing picture. 

r JhiE high spot of a recent 
popular film,- Holiday Camp, 
was the Huggett Family, with 
Jack Warner, and Kathleen 
Harrison as Dad and Mum. 

Now the Huggetts are to have ■ 
a family series all to themselves, 
and the first, Here Come the 
Huggetts, directed by Ken Anna- 
kin, produced by Betty E. Box, 
is just out. It has been given an 
A certificate, but it will be en¬ 
joyed by a great many people of 
all ages who appreciated the • 
Hardy Family films. 

The Huggetts are just ordinary 
people who live in a small 
suburban house, and their 
adventures and misadventures, 
especially those of 15-year-old 
Petula Clark, are likely -to make 
a very wide appeal when the 
series really gets into its swing. 


From Mariner’s Compass to Radar 

How the sailor finds his way across the sett or the /lying man 
through the air has ever been a fascinating mystery to the 
mere landsman. The fust exhibition ever held winch shows 
how the navigator has performed this miracle from the earliest, 
times to the present day is open this month at the Royal 
Geographical Society, Exhibition Road,. London. 


TAntitled Navigation Through 
J the Ages, the Exhibition has 
been arranged by the Society and 
by the Institute of Navigation, 
and will remain open till the end 
of January. 

It begins where navigation first 
began on the seas, and it reveals 
how, step by step, the mariners 
who sailed them found the 
havens where they would be on 
its pathless highways. For this 
they wanted signposts to point 
the direction; and though at first 
they had only the Sun, the stars, 
and the winds to aid them, they 
then took their signposts with 
them in the ’shape first of the 
mariner’s compass and then 
of the chronometer, or time- 
measurer. 

This Exhibition faithfully 
treads in their footsteps and 
before its task is done carries 
the navigation . to the skies 
themselves, where in a more 
boundless ocean the planes fly. 

Yet, despite all, the wonders of 
radar the C N visitor will do well 
to begin as far in the past as 
the show itself begins. Here in 
the dawn of exploration are the' 
first maps and, without stretch r ‘ 
ing an imaginative eye too far, 
we can almost see again the men 
who used them and the imple¬ 
ments they carried. 

When Francis Drake sailed 
round the world in the Golden 


Hind, • he carried with him in 
his doublet his famous Dial. A 
wondrous watch, it is to gaze 
upon. The dial of gilt brass looks 
like gold, and-the seven dials it 
contains told him of the passage 
of days, hours, and minutes as 
he sailed hitherto undiscovered 
seas and surmounted each peril 
on the way. There is a dial for 
finding the time of high, water. 



street sign, carved in wood 


a table of ports and havens, a 
compass, an equatorial dial, a 
table of latitudes of the British 
Isles and Europe, a perpetual 
calendar, and a dial showing the 
course of the Sun and the phases 
of the Moon. 

Here also is Drake’s silver map 
of the world, a small thin circular 
plate, beautifully engraved with 
the names of places, and the 
actual route of his voyage of 
circumnavigation marked with a 
dotted line. 

A few feet away from this one 
is another famous timepiece 
which first went to sea with Cap¬ 
tain James Cook on the second 
of his three famous voyages. It 
performed well, ticking away 
the nautical miles in tropical heat 
or Antarctic gales alike, in such 
| a. way as to earn high praise 
from Cook, who described it as 
“our never-failing guide the 
watch.” It afterwards went with 
Vancouver when he surveyed the 
north-west coast of. North 
America. And this watch, made 
in 1769 by Larcum Kendall, still 
goes with its original accuracy. 

Among the telescopes here is 
the oldest optical instrument 
known to be still in existence. It 
is the telescope named after 
Maria dc Rheita, a friar who in 
1645 wrote a book describing the 
invention of the telescope in 
Holland in about the year 1C08. 

A telescope with long associa¬ 
tions with British history is that 
which belonged to John Scott, 
who was secretary to Lord Nel¬ 
son and who was killed with him 
on the Victory at Trafalgar. This 
telescope again saw service in 
the First World War. 



Among the Charts and Maps 
is the finely decorated “atlas ” 
by Battiste Agnese in 1550, and 
alongside it a chart of the River 
St Lawrence drawn by Cook. 
Even more thrilling is a chart 
by Bligh of the Bounty. 

Of the modern aids to naviga¬ 
tion there is much to sec. Here, 
for example, are the most recent 
echo-sounding machines; a model 
of the radar service now working 
at Wallasey Ferry, Liverpool, and 
a working Decca set fixing by 
radio on a chart the exact 
position of a building at West¬ 
minster. 

Here, too, we can follow the 
story of'Air Navigation from the 
days when the pilot in an open 
plane looked down at his feet to 
read his maps and instruments 
to the elaborate layout in the 
cockpit of today. 

One of the most modern aids 
to aviation shown is the Instru¬ 
ment Landing System whereby 
the pilot uses radar to bring his 
plane safely down on a fog-bound 
airfield. 

We come away from this exhi¬ 
bition amazed at the elaborate 
devices which assist the modern 
navigator, on the sea and in the 
air; but we may well be equally 
amazed that the early navigator 
ever succeeded in finding his way 
at all. 


The Children's Newspaper , January 8 , 194 9 

Stellar Glories 
of Gemini 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

'J'he stellar magnificence of 
Gemini, the Twins, extends 
far beyond the region of Castor 
and Pollux, the name-stars of 
these mythological Twins, which 
were described in the C N of 
December 25. 

To appreciate the' sparkling 
grandeur of this constellation, 
binoculars should be used if 
possible; even opera-glasses will 
considerably increase the number 
of glittering jewels that will be 
revealed providing the night be 
dark and clear, with no artificial 
lights near at hand. 

The bright star Gamma-in- 
Gemini, also known by its 
ancient name Alhena, is, after 
Pollux and Castor, the nearest 
of Gemini’s stars, being 53 light- 
years distant as compared with 
32 and 43 respectively of Pollux 
and Castor. Gamma radiates 



Messier 35 and Uranus. 

, See below 


about 40 times jnore light and 
heat than our Sun and has a 
diameter nearly twice the size. 

Delta-in-Gemini is almost as 
near, being 54 light-years distant 
and a sun much smaller than 
Gamma. Epsilon, which radiates 
about 400 times more light and 
heat than our Sun, is an immense 
sun at a distance of 325 light- 
years. . 

Zeta, appearing of only fourth 
magnitude to us, is a “giant” 
sun, though at the vast distance 
of' 650 light-years. Its remark¬ 
able character is not only that 
it has a great planetary com¬ 
panion Sun, but that it alternately 
expands and contracts to such an 
extent that, while its average 
diameter is about 19 million miles, 
this varies to the extent of 
2,225,000 ' miles. This variation 
occurs every 10 days, 3 hours, and 
minutes, proving it to be a 
pulsating Cepheid Variable sun. 
Zeta is so immense that its 
average diameter is about 23 
times greater than that, of our 
Sun, though its weight or mass 
is only 18 times greater. 

Millions of Suns 

It is the region round the stars 
Mu and Eta where the grandest 
array of starry splendour is pre¬ 
sented, with the Milky Way and 
its millions of invisible suns 
pouring out their radiance. The 
broken ring in the star-map in¬ 
dicates the approximate fieid-of- 
view with glasses. 

The stars Mu, Eta, and that 
numbered 1, are a guide to the 
present position of Uranus. The 
star numbered 1 is 116 light-years 
distant, while Uranus by the 
same standard of measurement 
is only 145 minutes distant, which 
represents 1674 million miles. 

The star Mu is 190 light-years 
distant, and is a sun so immense 
that it radiates about 160 times 
more light than our Sun. The 
star Eta is about 250 light-years 
distant; it is composed Of two 
suns, and is remarkable for the 
variability of its great central 
sun. Over a period of 229 days 
this great sun varies its outpour¬ 
ing of light and heat from some 
100 times more than our Sun to 
270 times more. G. F. M. 
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TTeiie in our sea-girt island 
11 opportunities for these joys 
are rare, but elsewhere great 
progress has been made this 
century in providing playgrounds 
for these invigorating pursuits. 

The ski, ttic skate, and the 
sleigti go deep into lrislory, but 
lor centuries they were used only 
for the plain purpose of moving 
from one place to another., Not 
until late in the 19 th century did 
they take their place in sport. 

Tn 1870 somo Norwegian pea- 

sants gave a ski display at 
Christiania, now known as Oslo, 
Arising from this, a Christiania 
Ski Club was formed, and in 1879 
the Swedes came into the picture 
by instituting an open ski race. 

Switzerland, today world- 
famous for winter sport, owes 
much to the enterprise of British 
pioneers. 

T^ou a time the Alpine sport of 
the ski followed the Scan¬ 
dinavian pattern of jumping and 
long-distance racing, but in 1908 
came downhill racing, a British 
innovation; The Swedes are still 
the best long-distance men in the 
world, and Norwegians the best 
jumpers; but the Swiss, French, 
and Austrians excijl downhill. 

When the Olympic Games were 
revived at St Moritz last 
winter the Swedes and Swiss had 
most successes, with Canada first 
in the ice hockey, which, of 
course, is the Dominion’s national 
game. The DO-km race, sometimes 
called the ski marathon, is a test¬ 
ing cross-country event, in which 
heights up to 1800 feet have to be 
surmounted. 

Ski-ing provides a variety of 
other contests. There is ski- 
jumping, surely the most spec¬ 
tacular of all, and there is the 
Alpine Combination, consisting ot 
downhill racing and its difficult 
variation, the slalom. In this, a 
competitor has to make his 
speedy way through “gates, 
placed to tost every type of turn. 

Tossing from the ski to the 
J skate, the Olympic pro¬ 
gramme includes figure events lor 


The Learners—Young skiers on an Alpine slope 


The Experts—-Skaters on a Swiss rink 
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Imported 

Snow 


both sexes, as well as four speed 
rates of 500, 1500, 5000, and 10,000 
metres. Of these, the first three 
were won by Norwegians, and the 
fourth by a Swede. 

For the British Commonwealth, 
the big success was that of 
Barbara Ann Scott, the young 
and beautiful Canadian who won 
the ladies’ figure skating. 

TPinally we come to the slcigh- 
X ing, the ambition of every 
boy and girl. For this sport there 
aro the bobsleigh, for. a crew of 
four, the boblct for two, and the 
skeleton. The skeleton is a 




About 25,000 spectators ! 
were expected to witness ; , 

a recent international ski - gfg 
jump meeting near Copen- « 
hagen—but there was no ; 
snow ! However, the situ- ® 
ation was saved by im- * 
porting snow in railway 
trucks from Norway. The 
picture on the left shows 
a competitor “taking off" 
on his thrilling leap into 
space. 


sleigh made of steel tubing, on 
which the rider lies face down¬ 
ward. Head first, he hurtles into 
a corridor of ice, rounding frozen 
bends, gathering speed in the 
straights until he is sometimes 
travelling at 70 miles an hour. 

Winter sport calls for courage 
" and skill in complete unity. 
With the majesty of mountains 
and the gleam of frozen lakes as 
its setting, it provides the 
supreme spectacle in sport. 

riiotoaralrhs an II,is v«l>e arc rcproilnwi! /;» 
conrlcsu ul Striss I'eilr.ml llailmt'ltt amt the. 
liholaaravhcrs Met a! (Inina amt U ft chodur 
ul routreshm. 
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"Full speed down a mountainside 





We’re Off! At the top of a toboggan run 


Goal ! The thrills of ice-hockey in Switzerland 
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Attention, Please l 

When children from Purley (Surrey) schools were televised 
recently a two-year-old interloper thought that he, too, would 
like to be seen—and heard. 


Helping Trapped Submarine Men 


experimental escape 
chamber, designed to enable 
unconscious men to be ejected 
from the conning-tower of a 
sunken submarine, is to be con¬ 
structed in Portsmouth Dock¬ 
yard. 

This is a sequel to experiments 
already carried Out with a sub¬ 
marine which had its conning- 
tower converted into an escape 
chamber. Men wearing escape 
apparatus entered one at a time 
through a hatch at the base of 
the chamber. When the hatch 
was shut and clipped tight the 
compartment was flooded until 
the pressure inside and outside 
the chamber was equalised. The 
man in the chamber was then 
able to release himself through 
the hatch at the top of the 
conning-tower, and the chamber 
was pumped out ready for the 
process to be repeated. . 

These experiments were success- 


Tust 600 years ago (on January 6, 
1349), a deputation of six 
glovers presented themselves at 
the Guildhall, London, where 
Mayor Walter Turke presided over¬ 
tire Court of Aldermen. Rober t de 
Goldesburgli was the spokesman 
for his five colleagues and all the 
other City glove-makers, and he 
asked the Court that they might 
be accepted as representing the 
mistery and fellowship of then- 
trade. (The word “mistery” or 
“mystery ’’.was used in the sense 
of mastery.) 

They presented for its govern¬ 
ance, rules and regulations which 
they asked the Mayor and -Aider- 
men to enrol and authorise “firm 
and established for ever ” in 
gloving, “to its saving and to the 
great profit of all the com¬ 
monalty.” Then the wiser and 
wealthier men of the “mistery ” 
elected to safeguard the articles 
aforesaid, and were sworn before 
the Mayor and Aldermen. Tlius 
began the Worshipful Company 
of Glovers of London, whose 
present offices are at Apotlie-^ 
caries’ Hall, Blackfriars, in the 
City of London. 

Very severe and exacting tests 
were imposed upon the appren¬ 
tice to the craft of glove-making 
in those days. If he passed, at 


ful, but there was one drawback: 
if a man lost consciousness while 
inside the chamber his body 
blocked the hatch and so pre¬ 
vented others from entering. 

In the new chamber it is hoped 
to overcome this difficulty by 
embodying- in it a movable plat¬ 
form or elevator. When a man 
is overcome while endeavouring 
to escape be will fall on to the 
platform which will be elevated 
by an endless chain operated by 
hand from inside the submarine. 
He will thus be lifted up 
the conning-tower and ejected 
through the top hatch, which 
will have been mechanically 
opened by the men below. , 

But pity the last man! He will 
still have to lend for himself. 
The problem of making his 
escape foolproof is also receiving 
close study, however, within the 
larger plan of making the Navy’s 
submarines safer all round. 


the end of seven years’ service, he 
was admitted to the Fellowship 
as a “Master GloVer.” When he 
had thus proved his skill as a 
Master Glover, he was admitted 
to the Guild and Freedom of tho 
City of London as “Citizen and 
Glover.” Thus did “London 
made” become a hall-mark of 
quality in gloves. 

Through the changing con¬ 
ditions and scenes of COO years 
the glovers of London have 
always kept faith with their 
motto, “True Hearts and Warm 
Hands.”- In that spirit the 
Worshipful Company of Glovers 
of the City of London now enter 
on their seventh century. 

Partner-Ship 

TT'ortune is smiling on the 700- 
x . ton. New Zealand vessel Viti, 
at one time the yacht of the 
Governor of the Fiji Islands, and 
n minesweeper during the war. 

The Viti belongs to 16 share¬ 
holders, 15 of whom are the 
captain and the crew, all ex-Ser- 
vice men. The ship carries fish 
from. New Zealand to Sydney, 
and takes back egg pulp and 
citrus fruits. This interest¬ 
ing co-operative enterprise is 
proving to be quite successful. 


January 8, 1949 

Bath Water 
Romance 

r J’HE Metropolitan Water Board 
is about to begin a great 
new undertaking. At a cost of 
£4,000,000 it is to lay a pipe 
CO inches in diameter and over 
22 miles in length from Hampton 
in Middlesex to Chingford, Essex. 

This great main, carried 
through tunnels and deep 
trenches, will convey water from 
the Thames to swell the supplies 
in the Lea Valley area, and so 
make the district safe against 
the inconvenience it has experi¬ 
enced in recent droughts. 

The new supply, like the bulk 
of London water, will be what we 
call “hard.” This is unavoidable, 
for nearly all the water on which 
the capital depends, has passed 
through chalk and brought a 
limey deposit with it. Without 
this lime, a doctor reminds us,- 
we should have to make some 
addition of the sort to the water 
in order that London's growing 
children might be assured of 
material for bone-building. 

An expert on the subject has 
said that anyone who could ex¬ 
tract and make productive use of 
the deposit of finely-divided cry¬ 
stalline lime-carbonate in a bath 
of London water would deserve, 
and perhaps derive, a fortune. 

Was such a discovery ever 
made? A high authority has 
written that before the first of 
the world wars such deposits in 
the London water were being 
dried at certain works and ex¬ 
ported. The goal was chiefly 
Japan, where it was said to have 
been used in the manufacture of 
tooth-powder, as “dress” or 
weighting for cotton goods, and, 
finally, for explosives. . 

GOOD MOVE 

AX/hen a factory moves from 
one place to another, some¬ 
body’s loss is usually another’s 
gain;' but the move which a 
section of a Leicester firm is 
making to Monmouthshire wifi 
benefit both places—as well as 
the export drive. 

Tile firm, one of the largest 
hosiery manufacturers in Europe, 
is transferring its dress and 
blouse department to Aberbar- 
goed. This will provide work 
for 400, 

On tfle other hand, the re¬ 
moval of this section of the in¬ 
dustry wifi make room in the 
Leicester factory for the installa¬ 
tion of fully-fashioned stocking 
frames. When this, is completed 
hosiery production wifi be con¬ 
siderably expanded. 

Workers' Parade 



Eighty-four-year-old Mr W. H, Bowl 
has been a saddler in the Oxford¬ 
shire town of Burford since 1877. 


True Hearts and Warm Hands 



FORWARD IN FAITH 

A t no time in human history 
has Man been in need of a 
larger draught of faith than at 
the present time. The way ahead 
is an unknown path to be 
travelled confidently only by 
those who have faith in tho 
overriding purposes of God and 
the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness. 

" Faith,” said the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ is 
the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not 
seen,” and then reminded his 
correspondents that through 
faith mighty men matched 
mighty deeds and overcame the 
forces of evil. 

Faith in freedom is the first 
mark of belief in 1945. This 
belief is subtly challenged all 
round the world, and the on¬ 
slaught may grow sharper in the 
coming year. It is a position 
which needs the rc-affirmation 
of every thinking person who 
values the inheritance which 
has come down to us in song, 
speech, and tradition. 

”pms year will also test the 
capacity of the common 
man in all the democracies to 
rise to fresh heights of decision. 
In the democratic countries tho 
common man has won a new 
respect for himself, and in 1949 
he will need all his character, 
nerve, and ability to meet influ¬ 
ences which hold that only by' 
dictation and , coercion can 
ordinary human beings play 
their part in the affair^ of 
humanity. 

Faith in world order is a 
third faith needed. If 1949 is 
to show progress in world order 
a fresh endowment of faith is 
needed by all those who believe 
that out of chaos can come a 
system of order which will 
ensure friendship and peace 
throughout the world. 

One of the first necessities for 
tho triumph of world order is a 
renewal of faith in the possibility 
of lasting peace, however bleak 
the prospect. 

'T'jme and patience, and con¬ 
stant renewal of faith in tho 
undertaking—all these arc needed 
in the shaping of a brave, new 
world. 


The Better Part 

here are many more shining 
qualities in, the mind of 
Man,' but there is none so useful 
as Discretion; it is this indeed 
which gives a value to all the rest, 
which sets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and 
turns them to the advantage of 
the person who is possessed of 
them. Addison 

PATTERN FOR LIVING 

lorious fountain ! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward,, like thee I 

James R. Lowell 


fix' Chile 


TWELVE PAGES! 

offer a warm welcome to al 
new readers of these page: 
and we earnestly hope that thej 
will long continue to read th< 
story of the world with us weel 
by week. 

We are confident that those 
who have known the eight-page 
C N will rejoice that we are nov 
able to produce a twelve-page 
paper each week. Your friends, 
too, will be glad to know that 
they can now obtain the C N, for 
more copies are available. 

Although this is so, newsagents 
will not be able to cater for 
chance customers, so it is just 
as necessary as ever to give 
an order for the paper to be 
delivered each week. 

Will you please do so and ask 
your friends to do the same. 

How To Run A Home 

Qne of the most difficult tasks 
is that of running a home 
successfully ; but hitherto the 
learning of it lias too often been 
left more or less to chance. 

At each of ' the seven co¬ 
educational schools in Hertford¬ 
shire, however, a furnished flat 
is to be established where boys 
and girls can have practical 
lessons in housekeeping. The 
scheme is being run by the 
County Council. 

It seems a good idea for teach¬ 
ing young people how to be el'ii-* 
cient in the home and therefore 
happy householders when they 
grow up and get married. There 
will even be lessons in entertain¬ 
ing, with boys and girls giving 
parties in the flats and learning 
to play host and hostess. 



As You Are 

Uow would you be, 

If He, which is the top of 
Judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? O 
think on that, 

And Mercy then will breathe 
'within your lips, 

Like man new made. 

Shakespeare 


Under the? E* 

QIIILDREN who went in for a 
cycling test said it tvas stiff. So 
were they the next morning. 

a 

SCHOOLMASTER wants to 
form a children’s trade union. 
What is their trade ? 

a 

QJRL tennis players are slower 
than boys. But what is the net 
result ? 

a 

MAN has started to build a house 
single-handed. Expect he will 
have to use the other hand. 



in reciting poetry. Then he will 
find a new post. 1 
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Altering School 
Holidays 

Ifi there any real reason why the 
dates of school examinations 
and school holidays should not be 
changed ? The Catering Wages 
Commission can sec none, and 
suggest that they should be 
altered in order to ease the 
" staggering ” of the nation’s 
summer holiday season. 

In their Annual Report the 
Commission say that the cam¬ 
paign for a wider spreadover of 
the holiday season has made 
little headway. In 1948 there 
was an even more striking illus¬ 
tration than usual of holiday 
resorts being empty in June and 
early July but crowded before 
and after August Bank Holiday. 

This is largely the result of the 
dates' fixed for school examina¬ 
tions and. school terms ; parents 
naturally do not want to go away 
for a seaside holiday without 
their children. So the Commis¬ 
sion suggest 1 that there should 
be a change in the dates, and also 
in that of August Bank holiday. 

It seems a sound recommenda¬ 
tion. 

—4+— 

THE INSIDIOUS FOE 

'T’.im National Association, which 
recently celebrated its jubi- 
'ce, makes the proud claim that, 
luring its 50 years, 1,500,000 
people in Britain have been 
saved from dying of tuberculosis. 

In the year 1898 when some 36 
million people lived in our island, 
70,000 lives were lost through 
tuberculosis, as against less 
than 27,000 in 1948, although the 
population .has risen to 48 
million. 

The Association’s policy is and 
has always been ..to agitate for 
the education of the public, for 
the provision of. a pure milk 
supply, and for the building of 
more sanatoria where victims of 
tlie disease may recover. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Fuller wrote, Mod¬ 
eration is the silken string running 
through the pearl-chains of all 
virtues. 

liter’s Table 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

if a queue is a 
moving spectacle 


/[ ■' LIFT-BOY was ashed what 
attracted him to his job. lie 
said he wanted to take up a career. 

a. 

pOUR thousand tons of dressed 
Cornish granite lias been or¬ 
dered to extend the Thames Em¬ 
bankment. Who supplies tlio 
clothing coupons ? 

. Q 

JJ^IMPTON (Herts) is annoyed at a 
ten years’ delay in delivering 
two lamp standards. Can't make 
tight of it. 

Cl 

jyjAKE the top of a birthday cake 
into a clock face with soya 
marzipan, someone suggests. The 
ewner will have the time of his life. 


THINGS SAID 

. ’ Jn a discussion about the quality 
of students taken from a 
university by a big industry I 
learned that, while their techni¬ 
cal attainments were excellent, 
tlicir ability to express them¬ 
selves in good English was less 
satisfactory. 

Prof. J. P. Kendall 

J7very student at a university 
should, where necessary, be 
awarded a maintenance grant 
from public funds. - 

Mr H. G. Hughes, M P 

J do not believe that anybody, 
the Russians or anyone else, 
intends or contemplates a war. 

Sir Hartley Shaivcross 

'Thus has not been a very good 
year. 

A gravedigger, on 1048 

. Qne of the most important 
objects of education is to 
fit people for living, as well as 
for earning a living. 

The Minister of Education 
—++— 

A Scare-Pigeon 

dummy owl with electrically- 
operated blinking eyes, wc 
are told, has been erected on 
Melbourne Town Hall to scare 
away the too-numerous pigeons. 

We doubt whether the pigeons 
will be deceived. Certainly their 
Cockney cousins at St Paul’s and 
Trafalgar Square would not be 
disturbed by such a mechanical 
fowl. Those stout Londoners 
were fluttered at times by the 
worst furies of Hitler’s blitz, but 
they are still there, looking as 
plump and prosperous as City 
aldermen arc supposed to look. 

W,e cannot believe that 
Australian pigeons are more 
timid or less intelligent than ours. 
—♦+— 

ON THE SCENT 

A Danish newspaper containing 
an advertisement for lemon¬ 
ade had the edition printed with 
ink smelling of lemons. And 
some time ago an American 
paper was exotically perfumed 
in the same way. 

The C N will not emulate the 
idea, though it is a pleasant 
thought that a springtime issue 
could waft the scent of the prim¬ 
rose round the world. Wc who 
spend our working lives in the 
byways of Elect Street have a 
peculiar affection for the oily 
smell 'of printer’s ink in bulk ; 
but we doubt whether it reaches 
even the most sensitive nostrils 
among our readers. . Should it 
offend, however,. letters of com¬ 
plaint can be addressed to us on 
scented notepaper. 

THE CHEERFUL MIND 

The mind that is cheerful in its 
present state will be averse 
to all solicitude as to the future, 
and will meet the bitter occur¬ 
rences of life with a placid smile. 

II or ace 

A Guiding Principle 

jgi:.\R and Forbear—if only a 
man v r ill take these two 
words to heart he will rarely fall 
into sin and his life will be peace¬ 
ful and serene. Epictetus 
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When Nuts 
Made History 

Jy'uTs seem a strange present 
for a town to receive from 
a‘foreign country, but Bastogne 
in Belgium recently received such 
a gift—660 lbs of nuts from the 
USA. 


Afghanistan Advances 

C’rom the rugged land of Afghanistan, high among the mountains 
north-west of India, has comean appeal to Unesco for advice 
on how best to develop their new educational system. In re¬ 
sponse to this call a mission of three experts will in the spring 
travel to this land on the “ roof of the world” and will remain 
there for three months., 


The gift was symbolical, for 
it was at Bastogne that the 
101st American Airborne Division 
made a heroic resistance when 
surrounded by the Germans in 
1944; the Germans sent a de¬ 
mand that they should sur¬ 
render, and the American 
Commander’s characteristic reply 
was "Nuts.” 

Thus have nuts become part 
of Bastogne’s tradition. Nut 
trees have been planted in the 
streets, and it is reported that 
on the outskirts of the town 
is a placard with the English 
words, “The nut’s city.” 

The recent presentation of 
nuts, which had been specially 
collected in the U S, was made 
on the fourth anniversary of the 
day when the Commander made 
his historic defiance. 


Bird’s-Eye View 



With a miniature camera on its 
breast this pigeon took aerial- 
pictures during Swiss Army 
manoeuvres. 


Cycling Without 
Pedalling 

r [hiE new Minimotor engine, 
which can be used with any 
ordinary bicycle, has already 
made its appearance in London 
streets. It is fastened to the 
back wheel, where the flanges of 
a revolving cast-iron roller grip 
the tread of the tyre and turn 
the wheel round, and it is claimed 
that a bicycle fitted in this way 
will run 240 miles to the gallon. 
Three Minimotor bicycles have 
successfully crossed the Alps from 
Milan to the French coast. Mini- 
motors, an Italian invention, are 
to be . manufactured in this 
country. 

YOUTH OF 45 
NATIONS 

JJepresentatives . from youth 
organisations of 45 United 
Nations countries are expected at 
the Provisional Council for the 
International Youth Assembly. 
This Assembly was set up at the 
international youth conference 
held last August at, the Church 
House, London. The Council is to 
meet next month at Ashridge 
Hall, Berkhamsted. Preparations 
will be made to ratify the Charter 
of the International Youth 
Assembly. 


'It is only in com¬ 
paratively recent times 
that this warlike people, 
shut off from the rest 
of the world by moun¬ 
tains rising to 20,000 
feet, have taken then- 
place among civilised 
countries, and now they 
are keen to go ahead. 

Less than 40 years 
ago the only schools in 
Afghanistan were those 
kept by the village.Mos¬ 
lem mullahs, or priests. 

In these village schools 
little children were taught to 
recite, parrot-fashion, passages 
from the Koran; but of higher 
education, even for the wealthy 
classes, there was absolutely 
none. The life of these mountain 
people was then a turbulent one, 
with tribesmen waging ceaseless 
and bitter feuds against each 
other. Civilisation approached on 
the north where a Russian rail¬ 
way touched the border, and also 
in the south, where Indian rail¬ 
ways drew near the frontier; but 
in the little towns and valleys of 
Afghanistan life still had about 
it an atmosphere redolent of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

Even now there are no rail¬ 
ways in the country, but never¬ 
theless, great changes have come 
about among the 10 to 12 
million hardy Asiatic high¬ 
landers. It can be said that the 
man who founded modem educa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan was King 
Amanullah, and he was forced to 
abdicate and flee his mountain 
realm in 1929 because old- 
fashioned Afghans resented the 
reforms he sought to introduce. 

Ardent Reformer 

This young king loved his 
native land dearly, and wanted 
to set it among the enlightened 
countries of the world. To gam 
knowledge for his task he came 
to England in 1928 and travelled 
in Europe; then he returned to 
his remote kingdom fired with 
zeal to introduce at once reforms 
which would make his country 
greater and give her a place in 
the world’s counsels. 

There were to be real schools— 
elementary schools in every 


village, secondary 
schools in the towns, 
a university at Kabul, 
the capital; moreover— 
and this was what in¬ 
furiated the reaction¬ 
aries, Afghan women 
must discard the veil 
and be educated like 
the men. Afghanistan, 
advance! cried this 
splendid dreamer. 

But Amanullah under¬ 
estimated the forces 
against him. The power 
of the. priests was • tre¬ 
mendous, and when the Royal 
Edict went forth that the women, 
were to throw aside their veils 
and be educated, the storm burst. 
The priests were hidebound in 
custom, blind, bitter; they 
stirred up the simple, ignorant 
tribesmen and easily provoked 
them to revolt. And the man 
who had dreamed dreams was 
driven from his throne. He and 
his family went to Italy—exiles. 

Wise Ruler 

Nevertheless, the seed he had 
sown was ultimately to bear 
fruit. Afghanistan went on, 
seemingly Tn the . old disorderly 
way. There was fighting between 
rival factions. A usurper seized 
the throne for a few months and 
was overthrown by Nadir Shah 
Ghazi, He, happily, was a wise 
ruler, and he discreetly fostered 
and developed the ideas of 
Amanullah. He established 
secondary schools in the towns. 
In 1932 the University of Kabul 
was .founded. Two training 
colleges for teachers were also 
established,, as well as technical, 
commercial, and medical schools. 
Slavery and forced labour were 
abolished. 

In spite of the blessings Nadir 
Shah had conferred on his 
people he was assassinated in 
1933. But his work went on, 
developed by his son, the present 
ruler, King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah. 

Now Unesco experts are to take 
a hand in the good cause, cor¬ 
dially co-operating with Afghan 
educationists appointed by their 
Government to work with the 



Amanullah of 
Afghanistan 



mwrn 


The Post Office at Painswick, Gloucester¬ 
shire, in a quaint, centuries-old building 
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Where it Hardly 
Ever Rains - 

In the Sun-Baked Fezzan 

r J 1 iiE French Governor-General 
of Algeria recently visited 
the Sahara desert land of Fezzan, 
the large south-western part of 
the former Italian colony of 
Libya. France is claiming trustee¬ 
ship of this region of eternally 
blue skies when the final settle¬ 
ment of the Italian colonies is 
made. 

The Fezzan is a country which 
hardly ever gets any rain; and 
the people pray that it will not 
rain because they get so horribly 
wet if it does! . They are so un¬ 
accustomed to wet weather that 
they make no preparations, 
against, it, and they would 
certainly not appreciate an 
English summer! 

There are fewer than 50.00Q 
inhabitants, most of whom are 
nomads, and they obtain water 
from oases and wells. There are 
also many oases which grow 
date palms, and those green 
desert gardens are a blessed sight 
to a traveller who has covered 
leagues of soft or sandy desert in 
this forgotten land 

Traveller’s Tale 

The Romans ruled Fezzan and 
called it'Phazania; then it passed 
to the Arabs, and >later to the 
Turks. About 550-years ago an 
Arab traveller, Mohammed of 
Tunis, thus described its small ■ 
chief town, Murzuk: “How can 
one live in a place where not a 
single savoury dish can be had, 
where not a drop of rain falls, 
where man—like the animals— 
has to put up with a few dates, 
where fever has its headquarters, 
where wheat is the diet of kings 
alone, where butter can no more 
be procured than the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone, where man con¬ 
tends with the lamb for the 
clover dear to ruminants, where a 
fowl fetches half a miktal of 
gold?” . ; 

Murzuk was once a centre of 
the slave trade, and the German 
explorer Nachtigal estimated that 
10,000 unhappy captives passed 
this way every year. The occu¬ 
pation of North Africa by Euro¬ 
pean powers put an end to this 
ghastly traffic, but even towards 
the end of last century slaves died 
on the march along the desert 
routes of the Fezzan. 


Although the romantic 

TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS ARE AMONG THE FINEST 
AND MOST STIRRING IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE THEY HAVE LITTLE 
FOUNDATION IN FACT 


IFAO* of the (MATTTEIR 

2 id King Arthur rea&y edit P 




WHETHER HE EXISTED OR NOT. 
ARTHUR REMAINS THE PERSONIFI¬ 
CATION OFALL THAT IS NOBLE AND 
CHIVALROUS.ANDTHEiNSPIRATION 
OF ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 




THE STORY WAS WRITTEN BY SIR 
THOMAS MALORY IN lE MORTE 
D*ARTHUR'ABOUT THE YEAR 1469, 
AND TELLS OF COUNTLESS 
ADVENTURES WHICH GLORIFY 
MEDIEVAL CHIVALRY. 


THERE IS NO CONTEMPORARY 
ACCOUNT OF ARTHUR BUT HE IS 
DESCRIBED SOME CENTURIES 
EARLIER IN NENNIUS'HlSTORlA 

britonum’ in the'annales 

CAMBRIAE; AND IN GEOFREY OF 
MONMOUTH'S‘HISTORIA REGUM 
BRITANNIAE.’ 



Mighty Waves That Travel at 600Miles an Hour 

alarm network which gives 
warning of the approach’ of 
sea waves caused by earthquakes 
and similar disturbances beneath 
the Pacific is being set up by the 
U 6 coast geodetic survey. This 
“seismic wave warning,” as it is 
called, depends on earthquake 
detectors, radio, and a far-flung 
look-out service to issue public 
warnings. 

Gigantic waves are among the 
most impressive of Nature’s 
titanic powers, and it is im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the de¬ 
struction they are capable of in¬ 
flicting as they' sweep half- across 
the world at a speed that may 
rise to GOO m p li. 

These mighty movements of 
the ocean, which in the past were 
responsible for many mysterious 
losses of ships at sea, are often 
called tidal waves, but the correct 
name is seismic waves. 


over 9000 miles distant, where 
considerable damage was done. 
Easter Island, famous for its 
huge and mysterious monuments, 
suffered similarly,; and at Val¬ 
paraiso houses were destroyed 
and anchored ships were swept 
out to sea as the water receded. 

Because of the tremendous 
devastation which' such waves 
inflict along continental and 
island coastlines, the estimates 
of their size are often exag¬ 
gerated; in fact, at sea the waves 
may be only a few feet high, 
although more than 100 miles 
from crest to crest. Therefore, 
it is difficult to sight one from 
a ship or plane. But when the 
wave approaches an obstacle a 
different tale is told. Nothing- 
ships, wharves, or other buildings 
—can withstand its fury. 


A .wave of. this kind caused 
considerable damage as well ns 
the deaths of several people in 
Unimak Island in the Aleutians 
just over two years ago; then it ■ 
raced on at between £00 and 
GOO miles an hour to hit Hilo in 
Hawaii some five hours later, 
there to kill 173 persons and 
cause damage amounting to over 
£ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

The enormous driving force 
behind such a wave is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that this 
disturbance, which originated in 
the ocean bed oil Alaska, swept 
on far into the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. The effect was felt in 
the Gulf of Reloncavi, Chile, 


RED, WHITE, GREEN, 
AND BLUE 

r J 1 iiE British Transport Com¬ 
mission, which have taken 
over about 10,000 vehicles and 
expect eventually to acquire 
40,000, have announced a colour 
scheme for all vehicles under 
their control. Parcels and light 
goods, vans will be deep green, 
with red wheels, and the words 
British Road Services in white. 
Open, heavy haulage trucks will 
be painted red and have white 
lettering; and furniture vans, 
tankers, and heavy haulage 
covered vehicles will be deep blue, 
with red wheels and white letter- 


The coasts of South America 
have often been swept by 
gigantic waves of this type, and 
perhaps the most terrifying on 
record is the one which in 174G 
completely destroyed Callao, then 
the wealthiest port on the 
' Pacific coast. 

The catastrophe came almost 
as swiftly as that following a 
volcanic eruption. There was no 
time for the inhabitants to 
escape its onslaught, and the 
wave engulfed the city. ’ Of 
six thousand men, women, and 
children, only about 200 survived. 
Destruction was complete, and 
the city had to be entirely re¬ 
built. There were 23 vessels in 
the harbour, and 19 of these were 
" sunk instantly, the other four 
being carried inland and left 
high and dry when the water 
receded. 

This same terrible wave caused 
damage along a great stretch of 
coast, and the death-roll was esti¬ 
mated at 40,000 people! 

The greatest wave movement 
ever known followed the erup¬ 
tion of the East Indian volcano, 
Krakatoa, in 1883. Seismic waves 
swept through the archipelago, 
sweeping all before them. Light¬ 
houses, harbour works, trees—all 
vanished. 

The movements swept round 
the globe. In one direction they 
reached Cape Horn, about 8000 
miles away, and in the other 
direction were recorded in the 
English Channel, almost 11,000 
miles away. 


The Children's Newspaper, lanuary 8, 1949 

Orchids Earn 
Dollars 

Man Improves on Nature 

Orchids are among the loveliest 
if not the most surprising 
of our exports. They are among 
the most important dollar- 
earners, for British-grown orchids 
are sought after .by enthusiasts 
all over the world. 

The growing of orchids is 
. becoming increasingly popular, 
and skilled gardeners in this 
country have produced many new 
and surpassingly lovely kinds. 

Many orchids which are greatly 
admired have never grown in a 
wild state; they are hybrids, pro¬ 
duced artificially in hothouses. 
Indeed, growers have improved 
the orchid almost as much as 
they have the wild rose; and 
whereas in the old days enormous 
sums were paid to intrepid 
collectors who sought rare orchids 
in remote places, today, thanks 
to hybrid-breeding, collecting un¬ 
known orchids is not profitable. 

Orchids do not reproduce them¬ 
selves nearly so easily as other 
plants. Tlie flowers are fertilised 
by insects, - and seed pods form. 
These scatter great numbers of 
minute ' seeds, which are blown 
far and wide. But only those 
which fall in suitable* environ¬ 
ment ever 'take growth. 

Bed of Seaweed 

A modern orchid nursery is a 
warmed greenhouse, where there 
are rows of conical glass flasks, 
as in a chemist’s laboratory. In 
these flasks are the infant 
orchids, lying' on a bed of agar- 
agar, a gelatine made from sea¬ 
weed, which provides just the 
nourishment they need. 

When they arc about six 
months old, the tiny orchid 
plants are given their first trans¬ 
planting. Using long steel 
tweezers and a magnifying-glass, 
the nurseryman plants the 
quarter-inch seedlings in pots 
filled with sphagnum moss, root 
soil from certain ferns, and fibre. 
Several more transplanting^ take 
place until finally, in the sixth to 
eighth year the orchids bloom. 

Curiously enough, the first 
orchid to be imported to England 
was not brought over because of 
its beauty, but for its use in the 
kitchen. It was Vanilla, the pods 
of which yield the familiar 
flavouring. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS—Lewis Carroll's Delightful Fantasy , Told in Pictures 



Humpty Dumpty explained that one can have 
un-birthday presents on 364 days in the year. 
Then he suggested that he should recite a 
poem, and began : “I sent-a message to the 
fish : I told them ' This is what I wish.’ The 
little fishes of the seas, They sent an answer bach 
to me. The little fishes' answer was ‘ We 
cannot do it, sir, because ——’ 1 sent to them 
again to say ' It will be better to obey.' 

That Seems to be the 



to do. My heart went hop, my heart went thump; 
I filled the kettle at the pump. Then someone 
came to me and said, ‘ The little fishes are in bed.' 

I said to him, I said it plain, ‘ Then you must 
wake them up again.’ 

End of Hurnpty Dumpty , 



in his car. Bui he was very stiff and proud; He 
said ‘ You needn’t shout so loud ! ’ And he was 
very proud and stiff; He said ‘ I’d go and wake 

them, if -’ 1 took a corkscrew from the 

shelf: I went to wake them up myself. And 
when I found the door was locked, I pulled and 
pushed and kicked and knocked. 



turn the handle, but -” There was a long 

pause. “ Is that all? ” Alice asked. “That’s 
all,” said Humpty Dumpty. “ Good-bye.” 
Feeling that he was a very unsatisfactory sort of 
person, Alice said good-bye and walked away. 
She had not gone far when she was startled by a 
terrific crash, and the next moment a great crowd 
of soldiers came running through the wood. 


but Alice Meets More Queer Folk Next Week 
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Like a Book ! 


The Children's Newspaper, January 8, 1949 


Lone Explorer in 
a Ruined City 

PERILOUS JOURNEY 
IN THE BUSH 

TJ'orty-five miles north of 

Roper River Bar police 
station in Arnhem Land, near 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
northern Australia, is a ruined 
city, a huge, awe-inspiring mass 
of limestone formation whose 
origin dates hack to the days 
when the Aborigines were the 
only people in Australia. 

Known to many of the aircrew 
members of the Royal Australian 
Air Force who flew over Arnhem 
.Land during the war, this 
ancient city is a queer formation 
with towers, battlements,, and 
minarets shimmering in heat 
haze in numerous colours. 

Two members of the Aus- 
tralian-American Expedition to 
Arnhem Land recently made an 
attempt to reach this city—Keith 
Douglas . Young, a 32-year-old 
author and lecturer, and Ameri¬ 
can ex-Serviceman, V. G. Hall, 
author and painter. But only one 
succeeded. 

Bitten by a Scorpion 

After COO miles by truck they 
left the police station with a 
pack-horse and mule team and 
two Aboriginal guides. On the 
first night, however, Hall was 
bitten by a desert scorpion and 
had to return to Roper River 
mission for treatment. Young 
continued on his own, cross¬ 
ing numerous crocodile-infested 
creeks. In one of them a horse 
was seized by a huge crocodile 
and dragged under water. 

Young reached the ruined 
city after five days- of travel 
through thick scrub and alter¬ 
nating rocky ridges. Although 
plenty of smoke signals were 
seen all round the area—the 
guides said they were from Myall 
tribes guarding the sacred corro- 
boree ground—only two natives 
were seen. Young had difficulty 
in keeping pis guides there for 
five days, so nervous were they. 

He described the caves as 
being fantastically beautiful but 
dangerous to explore owing to 
the partly-concealed 'shafts in 
the crumbling limestone. 

Because of the arid nature of 
the land there is little plant 
life. The only inhabitants are 
huge pythons, which bask on the 
rocks. 

FOR EVER A 
TADPOLE ? 

all know of Peter Pan, the 
boy who Would not grow 
up; but in Aberdeen there is a 
tadpole which will not grow up. 
Over nine months old, the tad¬ 
pole belongs to Sheila Paterson 
and is called Sebastian. 

Last April Sheila collected 
Sebastian in some spawn from a 
pond near Hazelhead, Aberdeen. 
When the spawn hatched out 
all. the tadpoles died except 
Sebastian. Naturally, Sheila ex¬ 
pected him to change gradually 
into a frog, but the months 
passed and the only noticeable 
difference was that Sebastian 
grew just a little fatter. 

Sheila has been advised to 
feed Sebastian on worms and 
occasional bits of meat. But this 
diet has not been successful, and 
Sebastian still defies Nature. 

Zoologists and naturalists do 
not seem able to oiler any ex¬ 
planation, though a thyroid 
deficiency has been suggested. 


Faithful Unto 
Death 

The Boy Scout Who 
Was Prepared 

Jk the’ recently-published The 
Left Handshake, Hilary St 
George Saunders tells the thrill¬ 
ing and moving story of how a 
Dutch Rover Scout foiled Ger¬ 
man attempts to blow up an 
important bridge in the face of 
the advancing Allied forces. 

Jan van Hoof'was a worker 
in the Dutch Resistance move¬ 
ment. When the Allies landed 
in Normandy he formed the 
opinion that eventually they 
would try to .make a crossing at 
one or more of the bridges near 
Nijmegen; but he knew that the 
Germans would blow up those 
bridges before they retreated and 
suggested to some friends that 
this might be prevented. 

Jan was told that .this was im¬ 
possible and apparently he gave 
up the idea. Secretly, however, 
he determined to work out a 
plan for himself, and joined a 
canoe 'club so that, without 
arousing suspicion, he could 
discover exactly where the de¬ 
tonation charges were laid on 
the piers of the bridge at 
Nijmegen. 

When the British and 
American forces eventually 
arrived Jan volunteered to be a 
guide and messenger. While the 
British guns laid down a. con¬ 
tinuous barrage across the bridge 
he quietly slipped away on his 
own, crossed the bridge amidst 
a storm of shells, and cut the 
all-important fuse. 

Jan was killed’ the next day 
while acting as a, guide to a 
British armoured car,’ and foi' 
several days the'Allies could not 
find out who was the hero who 
had saved the bridge. But 
■eventually the whole story came 
out, and Jan was awarded 
posthumous decorations from 
the Dutch, British, and American 
armies for his gallantry. Today 
a plaque on the bridge at 
Nijmegen bears the name of this 
brave Dutch Rover Scout. 

Cricketers From 
New Zealand 

JifEXi summer a New Zealand 
cricket team will tour 
England to return a brief visit 
which the M C C team paid to 
New Zealand early in 1947. 

New Zealand’s best cricketers 
will sail on February 24 in the 
liner Dominion Monarch, and 
they expect to get in some useful 
practice on the liner’s spacious 
decks. With fewer than two 
million people, New Zealand 
cannot send so formidable a 
team to England as Australia. 

It was in 1927 that the first New 
Zealand team visited England. It 
was captained by Tom Lowry, 
who had played for Cambridge 
University in his student days. 

With the cricket season now in 
full swing in New Zealand, there 
will be keen competition to be 
among the 14 or 16 who are to 
play in England. ■ 

All New Zealand cricketers are 
amateurs who take part in Satur¬ 
day afternoon and holiday games. 
The nearest approach to county 
cricket as played in England is 
an annual competition between 
teams representing the large 
provinces of Auckland, Welling¬ 
ton, Canterbury, and Otago to 
decide which is the champion 
cricketing province. 


There’s Nothing 

F kw children in Dritain today need be deprived 
of magic hours with books, for nearly every 
town in the country has attached to its public 
library a well-stocked and well-run department for 
readers between four and fifteen years of age. 

The first children’s library was opened in 
1861 in Manchester, and since then countless 
millions of young folk, through the.Children’s 
Libraries, have discovered the joys of reading, 
and the broadening of mind which it brings. 

Young readers, too, have triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated the faith reposed in them by idealists 
who started the movement. "A (library for a 
lot of mischievous, destructive children ? ” 
snorted some old-fashioned people when the idea 
was first mooted. “ What nonsense ! The 
young imps would destroy, or steal and sell the 
books; they would never keep quiet; they 
would turn the library into a bear-garden.” 

Charles Dickens poured scorn on people with 
notions of that sort, and the young people have 
shown that they can respect books as well as—- 
and sometimes better than—grown-ups. 


visit to the library is an opportunity 
periodicals in the reading room 


An assistant librarian at Holfcorn Children’s Library 
checks books in and out. 


“ What did you get ? ” 


The long, long dreams of youth 


Please Tell Us 
a Story 

1 I *ne old-fashioned custom of 
A reading aloud is an excel¬ 
lent one which lias never lost 
any of its popularity with 
children, and ’doubtless never 
will. i 

One place where it still 
maintained is in the Whitton 
branch of Twickenham’s lib¬ 
rary, where oAce a week the 
children eagerly gather round 
to listen to I the- Librarian, 
Mr R. Bateman, reading to 
them, as we see in the picture 
on the left. 
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nm LIGHTWEIGHT CLUB MODEL-531 TUBING 

Specially constructed frame of 531 
tubing. 21" and 23". Frame angles 
70 1 ° Head and 70 1 ° Seat. Weight 
28 lbs. (single speed). Finished 
in unique polychromatic 
gold. Price (incl. Pur. Tax ) 

£14.5.0. Speed Gears Extra. „ 

Prices do not apply in Eire, 



The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR COMPANY LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 




jziZ!rrsx?Ka , rr.a i aL’g.^si 


One of the most brilliant forwards that ever came from Scotland . . . 



Billy S teel 

SAYS 

“Here’s MY way 
to cross 
a road 99 


“ It’s a forward’s job to bfeak 
through — on the- football field. 
He must be able to dodge the de¬ 
fence — and have plenty of dash. 
Dut dodging and dashing is just 
asking for trouble when you’re 
crossing a road. Here’s my way: 

1 At the kerb — HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes —LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear— QUICK MARCH. 


“ No need to run, because I wait 
until there is a real gap in the 
traffic. 

“ In Soccer, you go all out to win; 
so of course you take risks—-it 
would be pretty dull otherwise 1 
But traffic's not a game. By taking 
a chance, you may get killed, or 
kill someone else. So just use your 
head, remember you’re part of the 
traffic, learn to be a good Road 
Navigator, and cross every road the 
Kerb Drill way.”^^^ 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


Worthy Effort 

Australian Schools 
1 and a Hospital 

Just twenty years ago, a learned 
professor, Harvey Sutton, 
took up his pen and wrote a 
letter to the Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion of New South Wales, 
Australia. In that letter the 
professor pressed earnestly for 
the establishment of a hospital 
exclusively for the care and 
treatment of schoolchildren. The 
proposal was adopted and boro 
full fruit. 

Stewart House, Sydney—named 
after Sir Frederick Stewart, who 
provided the money for the 
building—became the Mecca for 
those New South Wales school- 
children who were under¬ 
nourished and in need of the 
care and treatment which brings 
robust health. Proper food, and 
plenty of it, long hours in the 
open air, swimming and other 
exercises, and expert medical 
and nursery care, have worked 
wonders. 

Already 8000 New South Wales 
boys and girls in need have re¬ 
ceived free treatment at this 
hospital, and the great majority 
have become strong citizens. The 
proudest fact about Stewart 
House, however, is that the 
schools of New South Wales, 
children and teachers, find all 
the money with which to main¬ 
tain it, and that no Government 
aid is asked for. 

A children’s hospital main¬ 
tained by children—a noble effort 
indeed 1 < 

Smith—English 
Gentleman 

man well known to all film- 
goers passed on recently at 
the ago of 85. He was the veteran 
actor, Sir Aubrey Smith, C B E, 
who delighted millions with his 
portrayal of a typical elderly 
English gentleman. 

In his private life Sir Aubrey 
was much the same kind of 
person; kindly, charming, hospit¬ 
able, but with a high regard for 
tradition and for playing the 
game.. 

Sir Aubrey had also been a 
great cricketer, and was a pioneer 
of Test cricket. In his younger 
days he had been captain of 
English elevens in South Africa 
and in Australia, and he led the 
English side in the first Test 
Match in South Africa. He was 
also captain of Sussex, and when 
at Cambridge he played for the 
university against Oxford for 
four seasons. As an elderly man 
he captained the English cricket 
club which was formed at Holly¬ 
wood, where he was very popular. 

Sir Aubrey will' be sadly missed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

MELODIES IN BOXES 

Quit great-grandparents de¬ 
lighted in musical boxes, 
barrel organs, and other forms of 
mechanical music, and a special 
exhibition of these quaint con¬ 
trivances has been opened at the 
Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton, London. 

There are several different 
kinds of musical boxes on view. 
These melodious toys were first 
made in Switzerland, where they 
were developed from musical 
watches. As well as a barrel organ 
there arc organettes, portable in¬ 
struments which were worked by 
hand. There is also an example 
of another charming fancy, the 
mechanical singing bird. 

The Exhibition will remain 
open until January 22 


Something New 
in Windows 

A fascinating discovery has 
been made by the famous 
Corning Glass Works of America, 
which makes it possible to print 
photographs i(i various colours on 
special kinds of glass from an 
ordinary black and white nega¬ 
tive. . 

The glass is, in fact, sensitive 
to light, and if printed under a 
negative for several hours by the 
intense ultra-violet light from a 
quartz-mercury electric lamp, it 
can then be “developed ” by 
slowly heating it to a temperature 
of 1000 degrees centigrade. The 
parts of the glass which were 
exposed through the negative 
turn to a beautiful rich colour; 
and the unexposed parts to a 
totally different colour. 

It is well known, of course, 
that coloured glass is made by 
adding to the chemical mixture 
of lime and silica small quan¬ 
tities of metallic oxides. Bottle 
green is produced with iron, for 
example, amethyst colour with 
manganese, ruby with gold, and 
so' on. The colour of the new 
glass will depend on whether the 
finished glass has been exposed to 
light or not, and does not appear 
until it has the slow heating. 

Real photographs in many 
colours can thus be made on 
glass, and it seems as if a new .art 
has been opened up in the 
making of stained-glass windows. 
It will be possible to make these 
from actual photographs of the 
artist’s design, and will give the 
artist many new opportunities for 
decorative glass windows. 

Musical Salute For 
Our Infant Prince 

Qnce again the BBC are illum¬ 
inating the dark evenings 
of January. For a fortnight 
(from Monday, January 10, to 
Saturday, January 22) the Royal 
Albert Hall will resound to the 
strains of Winter Promenade 
Concerts played by the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Sir Malcolm Sargent or 
Stanford Robinson. 

Several well-known soloists will 
contribute, and a highlight will 
be Music for a Prince—Festal 
March by Gordon Jacob, Infant 
Joy by Herbert Howells, and 
Serenade by Michael Tippett— 
composed in honour of the birth 
of Prince Charles. 

BUILDING A NEW 
WORLD 

_^n international essay and 
poster competition is being 
held by Unesco. The theme is, 
“Together We Build a New 
World.” The competition will be 
in two age groups, from 12 to 15 
years, and from 15 to 18. In 
Britain it is being organised 
through local education authori¬ 
ties by the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship collaborat¬ 
ing with Unesco. 

Further information can be 
obtained from the CEWC, 11 
Maiden Lane, London, W C 2. 

GIANT IN GOAL 

Qiiaulton Athletic recently in¬ 
troduced the tallest player in 
English League football, into their 
team. He is goalkeeper Albert 
Uytenbogaardt, an 18-year-old 
South African who stands six 
feet four and a half inches. He 
took the place of Sam Bartram, 
who was injured, and a bright 
future is nronhesied for him. 
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MORE STAMP BARCA I riS 


18 different ECUADOR 


2 /- 

25 different EGYPT ., 


2 /- 

25 different EIRE 


2/0 

50 different FRANCE .. 


1/3 

45 different GREAT BRITAIN 

8 /- 

200 different HUNGARY 

14 

01- 

10 different ICELAND 

Vf 

1/0 

25 different INDIA .. 

I 

. 11- 

50 different IRAN 

o 

4/- 

25 different IRAQ ,, 

»■* 

. 2/6 

100 different ITALY .. 

,, 

3/6 

300 different ALL WORLD 


5/- 


or tho twelve packets containing 871 stamps 
tot 31/- including postage. Wo have a very 
fine stock of stamps. Ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRfNCTON & MARTIN Dept. 493, 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9, 
ENGLAND. Established 1880. 


STAMP MAP 

Thousands of delighted collectors are 
now using the “ World of Stomps ” map, 
n four-coloured map of the world, 
21 £ X 33 & inches in size, with full 
6izc illustrations of over 170 stamps. 
„And only 3/6 post free. 


Also Special Approval books containing 
some of the actual stamps illustrated 
are available from: 


E. M. KIRICNESS & Co., 

The Service for Junior Collectors, 
Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 




STAMPS 

Approvals will be sent 
by request. Apply: 

DAVIS COLE, 

WESTFIELD AVENUE, BROCKWORTH, 
GLOS. 


STAMPS PORTRAYING H.lt.tl. 

PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH 

All cliff,— Price Set.—Postage extra. Collec¬ 
tors asking to seo my Bargain Approvals & 
enclosing postago will receive 2 Silver 
Wedding Commcmorativcs Frco with my 
lists of sets and packets. WRIGHTS 
STAMP SHOP, Dept. CN, Palace St., 
Canterbury, Kent. 


PRINCESS WEDDING STAMP FREE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Beautiful 
Royal Wedding stamp issued by 
CANADA depicting H.R.H, The Princess 
Elizabeth. Will add interest to YOUR 
collection. Send 3d. stamps for post 
and ask to sec Approvals (no obligation 
to purchase any). 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


FREE POLISH STAMPS 

If you request Approvals and enclose 2-Jd. 
stamp I send FREE ten stamps from 
POLAND, colourful land of artistic and 
diligent people. For interesting Approvals 
and this useful gift write: 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C NJ, Hillside, Whitegate 
,, Northwich, Cheshire. 


^iiiEiiii^iiii^iiiiaiiiBiiiiaiiiEsitiKaiiiiiaiiiiajji 

“ WORLD’S GREATEST 1 
| CHRISTIAN CIRCULATING | 
P LIBRARY | 


i 100,000 VOLUMES | 

M Best books ever produced . p 

n ^ 

^ All parents should enrol their p 
P children and join themselves g 

P Write for particulars vv 

i THE § 

“ EVANGELICAL LIBRARY i 
5 78 Chiltern Street, W.l gj 

Ij? Telephone : Welbeck 6997 



“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

The replica o! 
Association Football 

NO DICE—BLOWING— 
CARDS or BOARD 

Played witji 22 miniature 
men, ball and goals. All tho 
thrills of real football J Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. Send 3 d. stamp 
for full details ami order form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17, Tho Lodge, 
Lantton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent.. 
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HERE IS A LOVELY BOOK FOR 
YOU TO KEEP AMI) TREASURE 

Iu this 24 art. nagc book avo sixty-seven of 
the loveliest photographs of Princess Margaret 
from babyhood to tho present day, together 
with interesting text. an<t captions, providing 
tho most up-to-date pictorial record of her 
life. You can get a copy at most bookshops, 
stores, newsagents, etc., price 2s. 6d. If you 
have dlfllculty- you can send for a copy for 
2 s. Oci. (post free) from tho publishers. 

© Other attractive, pictorial books at the 
same prieo Include Tlwir MajcHtios’ 
Silver Wedding Pay, Princess Elizabeth's 
Wedding Day. Mr. (Jluirohill—his life 
in pictures, and, shortly to bo published, 
a new book to commemorate the birth 
of 3‘rinco Charles of lidlnburgh. 
Publishers: 

PITK1NS. 5/fi CLEMENTS INN. LONDON, W.C.2 


wfiffiSISSrna 

HBPtI'ISCOP* 

jells ■ Is -£/. ?J 23 '!X 22 zifiiS»i 

PHOTOGBAVUft any size ■ thrown on the 
screen approaching life size if desired, at few 
Ret distance from screen. Merely insert snap, 
photograph, drawing, stamps, - ordinary 
pioturo cards, or any documents; you can en¬ 
large to large proportions projecting actual 
colourings. Why not show your family album 
on tho screen, hoc tho detail as if you were 
back on llio scene once againP Simply plug 
in your eleetrlo light circuit. Scud now 
79s. 6d. Post and packing 2/6. 

aarmmom 

d'PARATROOP' 



wmmrn 


POST .j- 
ETC In¬ 
compact, 7 oz. Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 40s.6d. W.T). model 
full-size, incase, leather slings, £310s. Very 
upieial 6-lens achromatic model, £5 19s. 6d. f 
comploto In case, &c. All post Is. 

EX ARMY 

mu mm 

^£ 8 . 15 . 0 . 

Sectional Centre Doles. All accessories. Giro. 
44 ft. JLt. 9 ft. 6 in. £8 15s. complete carr, pd. 
Marquee, 30 ft. X 20 ft. X 14 ft. high. 

£38 15a. Complcto. 

All typos of Marquees, Tents and Camping 
equipment. Send Id. for Bargain List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(0 N). 196-200 Coldharbour Lane (Lough¬ 
borough Junction), London, S.E.5. 
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Ever Faithful to 
the Kilt 

All over the world there are Scots who still cling to time- 
honoured customs of their native land ; but we doubt if there is 
another who remains quite as faithful to Scottish dress as the 
man of whom aCN correspondent in South Africa here writes: 


Jn Natal there is a Highlander 
who claims that he is prob¬ 
ably the only European in South 
Africa who owns not a single 
pair of trousers of any kind, for 
he always wears the kilt. In 
fact, his claim might well include 
the whole of Africa. He is 
Major Hugh Mackay, an author 
and journalist. 

When interviewed, the major 
stated that he considered that 
there was no more hygienic dress 
than the kilt. Apart from the 
point of view of health, he 
pointed out the saving to be 
made, for a kilt lasts for many 
generations, while an expensive 
suit or pair of grey trousers lasts 
no. time. Moreover, the un¬ 
comfortable dinner jacket or 
“ tails ” suits are not required, 
the kilt, stockings, shoes, and a 
doublet being worn in their place, 
the same kilt for day and evening 
wear. 

Home-Made 

It is now about four years since 
the major gave up the garb of the 
Sassenach, At that time it was 
practically impossible to buy new 
Highland dress, but after a lot 
of trouble a length of tartan, of 
a clan the major was entitled to 
wear, was bought, and his wife 
made the kilt by hand. Then she 
turned to the sporran, which was 
soon completed. A black beret 
was turned into a bonnet, and 
the stockings were . knitted. 
Mrs Mackay also made the 
doublet, an evening sporran from 
a duiker skin, and a tartan tie 
from remnants from, the kilt. 
An ordinary sports jacket was 
“ cut away ” and the dress was 
complete. 


Tile kilt is little seen in South 
Africa except at Caledonian meet¬ 
ings and when pipe bands 
parade, and when the major was 
touring in Zululand he was 
generally followed by crowds of 
Zulu men and women who could 
not understand how it was a man 
was wearing a “skirt.” 

Unpopular “Eescotties” 

One memorable experience was 
when he was at Nongoma (the 
place of the witches), close to 
where the Battle of Ulundi was 
fought and the Zulu impis 
scattered once and for all. 

A very ancient “ringed ” Zulu 
was crouched on the ground when 
the major passed. This old 

“induna ” (councillor) raised his 
hands and saluted, then said that 
he did not like the “Eescottie ” 
men, who dressed like women. 
Asked why, he bared a shoulder 
from his blanket to show an old 
scar. “That, Inkoos,” he said, 

“was given me by an 1 Eescottie ’ 
during the Zulu war, when I 
tried to stab him with my 

assegai, but the man-woman 
parried the blow, and* wounded 
me with the short assegai he had 
on the end of his gun. Wow! I 
do not like Eescotties.” 

ABBEY FOR YOUTH 

JfEWDATTLE Abbey, Midlothian, 
formerly the home of Lord 
Lothian, is to be opened in 

February as a residential youth 
training centre. There will be 
courses for youth leaders and 
community-centre wardens, and, 
during week-ends and in the 
summer, courses dealing with 
adult education. 


—BEDTIME CORNER- 


The Bird Table 


]\J[iciiael and Sally longed 
to make friends with 
Bruce, who lived next door. 
But Bruce was older and 
thought playing with them 
would be very boring. So, 
although he said “Hello! ” over 
the garden wall, that was all 
—until winter came and 
Michael made a bird table. 

He nailed a strong wooden 
box lid across the top of a 
stout post taller than himself; 
and then, on Saturday after¬ 
noon, Daddy helped dig a 
hole and • plant the post well 
away from the walls to pre¬ 
vent the cats jumping across 
to it. 


his 



Bruce Watched ail this, and 
. saw Sally putting bits of fat, 
crumbs, nuts, seeds, and a 
water-bowl on the finished 
bird table. 

Tits, sparrows, starlings, 
blackbirds, and a robin began 
to come each day. But Bruce 
watched no longer. He was 


busy carpentering in 
garden-shed. 

And five days later he 
leaned over the wall, saying: 
“Look at that! Who’ll get the 
bird visitors now?” 

Then Sally and Michael 
saw in his garden a most mag¬ 
nificent bird table. Made to 
look like a wayside cafe, with 
BIRD HOTEL written on the 
flat roof, it had yellow painted 
walls with openings like doors 
and windows for the birds to 
go in after the food scattered 
on the floor. 

The children were most up¬ 
set. “No birds will feed at 
our table now!” they cried. 

But Daddy only 

'l would be frightened 
of that human-look- 
!_ ing building of 
Bruce’s, and would 
still feed at Michael 
and Sally’s table. 
.And so they did! 
When Bruce rea¬ 
lised this, he hurled 
BIRD HOTEL into’the bushes 
angrily. But Sally begged it 
from him for her dolls, say¬ 
ing : "It is much too beautiful 
to throw away!” 

That pleased Bruce so much 
that he made real friends 
with them after all 


t 1 


When “WILLIAM 
COMES TO TOWN” 





coated with milkier chocolate. 

extra thick layer of new buttery 
flavoured caramel, 

delicious centre of milk, chocolate, 
glucose and sugar—all lightning- 
whipped in white of egg. 



...and still only 4“ 


: bookshop I 

!' VHEW0RI 1 

.I 

At ;^housepfBooksl 
for children of all ages I 

%w 6- secondhand Books on every i 

liy-l2SCHAVtmo CRPS.hit l■ , . 

Cer „« Mem . i 
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Jacko and Chimp Receive a Warm Welcome 


SECOND OFFENCE 

A meek little man was in court 
for a minor offence. 

“Were you ever in trouble 
before?” asked the magistrate. 

“Well, er—er, I once kept a 
library book too long and was _ 
fined threepence! ” 

January Heat 

■J-Jolidays in January: 

Swimming costume, cricket 
bat; 

Hot and sunny days, and all— 
Who would ever think of that? 
Nay, it is no idle dream; 

But a plain,and simple fact. 
Where is this strange paradise? 
Australia, to be exact. 

SPEECHLESS 

r 'HERE teas an old lady of York, 
Who complained, “My Poll 
Parrot won’t talk." 

Her son cried “Poor Mum, 

It’s no use looking glum, 

For your Parrot, you sec, is a 
Hawk.” 

Reversible 

A waterfall that flows both 
ways sounds impossible, but 
tlie city of St John, in New 
Brunswick, has such. a curiosity, 
known as the Reversing Falls. 

The St John River normally 
falls into the harbour over a rocky 
barrier into a narrow gorge. But 
tiie Bay of Fundy has extremely 
high tides, and then the water of 
tlie harbour falls over the barrier 
into the river. 

EXPERIENCED 

rjUiE manager was interviewing 
an applicant for a post in 
the telephone room. 

“Have you had any operating 
experience?” he asked. 

“O, ye's,” was the reply. “I’ve 
had my tonsils removed.” 

What Am I ? 

r move on rails, I am a thread, 
Yet if perchance you should 
behead 

I am a tup. Cut again, you’ll see 
That I really mean, to be. 

Reverse my whole and now you’ve 
got 

An auction or a trading spot. 

But then I spoil if chopped again, 
And chopped, once more I sound 
the same. Answer next week 

BEDTIME CORNER 

r Jt he story for little people is on 
page 11 this week. 



Jacko and Chimp could hardly wait 
to roast their chestnuts. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Handsome Visitor. “There’s 
a lovely crested bird, with scarlet 
wing-patches, in the garden,” 
called Ann excitedly. 

Don ran to the window just, in 
time to, see the bird, which' had a 
grey, yellow-tipped tail, fly off. 
“It was seven or eight inches 
long, and its back was a chestnut 
colour,” Don told Farmer Gray. 

“A Waxwing, .undoubtedly,” re¬ 
plied the farmer. “These rare 
winter visitors are beautiful birds. 
The scarlet patch on the black 
and white wing consists of 
sealing-wax-like tips on the quills. 
Occasionally large numbers of 
Waxwings arrive here, but their 
visits are irregular. 

Full Value 

r £'HE careful man was buying an 
attache case. 

“Shall I wrap it up for you?” 
asked tlie salesman. 

“Oh, no! Just put the paper 
and string inside.” 

Pearly Butter Substitute 

jyjARGAuiNE is now one of the 
staple items of our national 

diet. 

The first margarine was pro¬ 
duced in 1870 during the Franco- 
Frussian war. Hard pressed to 
feed their people, the French 
Government offered a prize to 
anyone who could invent a cheap 
and nourishing substitute for 
butter. 

. A French chemist named Mege- 
Mouries won the prize with 
a preparation of fresh beef fat 
digested with a weak alkaline 
solution in the presence of 
pepsin. Later on Mege-Mouries 
improved his preparation by 
churning the fat with cow’s 
milk. 

Many improvements have, of 
course, been made in 'margarine 
since then, chiefly by using vege¬ 
table fats and oils. 

The word “margarine ” is 
derived from a Latin word 
meaning “pearl,” uncoloured 
margarine having a pearly lustre. 




the night-watchman’s fire was 
just what they wanted. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Uranus is in the 
south-east. In the morning 
, , . . , , Venus is low in 

tlie south-east 
. -/ '<? and Saturn is in 

• vie south-west. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 5.30 on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, 
January 5. 

CORRECT 

r PEACHEit: “What happened in 
1564?” 

Boy : Shakespeare was born.” 
Teacher: “Correct. And what 
happened in 1570?" 

Boy (after a pause); “Shakes¬ 
peare was six years old.” • 

Jumbled ^Royal Houses 

Jf the letters of eacli of tlie 
following phrases are properly 
re-arranged, they will spell the 
names of five English Royal 
houses or dynasties: 

TEAR CLANS RAN HOVE 
LENT PAGEANT AT RUTS 
IN WORDS 

v< Answer next week 

Children's Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
January S, to Tuesday, January 11. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Norman and 
Henry Bones Play. 5.35 A Draw¬ 
ing Competition, North, 5.35 IIow 
a Big City Keeps us Healthy. 
Scot tish, 5.35 Young Artists. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Stormy 
Petrel (Part 1). Midland, 5.15 
Catch That Spider! (Part 1); 
Piano; A Bobby Brewster Story. 
Scottish, 5.0 Young Artists; Behind 
the Waterfall (Part 1). Welsh, 
5.30 The Choir of Twympath 
Secondary Modern School, Ponty- 
pool. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Serenade for 
Children. N. Ireland, 5.0'Nature 
Quiz. 5.30 I Want to be ail 
Actor; Songs. North, 5.0 A Nursery 
Sing-Song; The Whistling Kettle— 
a story; Nature Quiz. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Scarecrow 
Family (No 1). 5.40 Adventures in 
Japan—a talk. North, 5.0 The 
National Youth. Orchestra of Groat 
Britain; Children's Newsreel. West, 
5.0 Giant GrumbergruH—a story. 
■5.15 Mystery at Penmarth (11). 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Story of the 
Church (No 1). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Bitty and the 
Bears (2). 5.15 Young Artists. 

5.40 Film Review. Midland, 5.15 
. Young Artists; The Green Leaf— 
a story; Horses I Should Like to 
Have Met—a talk. Scottish, 5.0 
Two Pianos; Something Fishy—a 
1 story; Exploring the Hut Country. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The History of 
Tom Thumb; Plano. ,5.25 Nature 
Parliament.. N. Ireland, 5.0 The 
Cuckoo in the Frozen Fountain—a 
, story; News Talk; Violin; Songs, 
i Scottish, 5.0 A Tammy Tfoot story; 
’ Down at the Mains. 


Said Jacko “ Fair is fair, so we will 
share and share.” 

Pithy Proverb 

A promise delayed is a justice 
deferred. 


The Children’s Newspaper, January $, 1949 

UNLUCKY 

gpoNGEn was hurt. 

“I asked old Smith to lend me 
a couple of pounds,” he confided 
to Jenkins, “and he refused point 
blank.” 

“Yes,!’ said Jenkins. “This club 
is full of men like that, and ”—■ 
edging away—“I’m one of them.” 

Tongue Twister 

]yjAY Hughes may use the yews 
that you use, if you hew the 
yews that May Hughes and you 
may use. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

What Ami? 

Badger 



Cho Children’s Newspaper 
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HALF PRICE OFFER FROM U.I.F. A first- 
rate machino, approx. 2 lb,, complete bulbs and 
2 films. Sonsational price, 55/-, post, &c._, 2/6. 

,Spare films at 1/3, Comedy, Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Naturo Study, &o. 24 varieties; shows on 

white background. We can supply white plastic 
screen at extra cost of 5/«. For all homos. 
Entertains young and old. Guaranteed 5 years. 

& GENERAL. 


Getuai&w®, BRITISH 

P Wnefaicopic Can Sigh 


HEADQUARTER 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane (Loughborough Junction), London, S.E.5. 


Naval telescopes, powerful day and night 
lenses, modern miorometer automatic range 
focus apparatus. Splendid object lens. Aprfrox. 
15 In. in 2ongtk. Tick out objects with clarity 
and precision at many milos range. Hade by 
famous instrument manufacturers. 35/- only. 
Post and packing 1/6. 

SUPPLIES LTD. (CN), 

































































































